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‘“‘MuLtituDEs of men shed tears for one they had 
never seen, as if with him a friendly presence had been 
taken away from their lives, leaving them colder and 
darker; their common manhood had lost a kinsman.” 
So James Russell Lowell wrote of Abraham Lincoln, and 
the saying is doubly true of the great Englishman who 
passed peacefully away at his Hawarden home on Thurs- 
day morning. The world has indeed lost its greatest 
citizen, and, sinking differences of race and creed, all 
civilised humanity grieves to-day. 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN has been thinking aloud in the 
hearing of his constituents at Birmingham. That is really 
the meaning of the speech he delivered on Friday of last 
week to the Birmingham Liberal-Unionist Association. 
He frankly recognised the ‘‘combined assault by the 
nations of the world upon the commercial supremacy of 
this country ”—an assault to be compared with the great 
Napoleonic attempt to lay an interdict upon British trade. 
How, in the face of this assault, could England maintain her 
Policy of ‘‘strict isolation”? ‘*We have,” said Mr. 
Chamberlain, ‘‘ had no allies—I am afraid we have had no 
friends.” That was well enough so long as the Great 
Powers of Europe were working each for its own hand, 
but Continental alliances have now changed all this. 
What is then our duty in these altered circumstances ? 
(1) Imperial unity; (2) Anglo-American alliance; (3) 
“Alliance with those Powers whose interests most nearly 
approximate to our own.” 


we have all been thinking and saying among ourselves for 
weeks past. All Mr. Chamberlain does is to say it asa 
Minister in the face of the world. If Mr. Chamberlain 
were making his Birmingham speech over again, he would 
probably not apply to Russja the proverb which, however 
wise, is hardly polite: ‘‘Who sups with the Devil must 
have a long spoon.” He would probably also not talk so 
freely of an association of the Stars and Stripes and the 
Union Jack as the accompaniment of a terrible war. If 
Anglo-American accord finds expression in any definite 
understanding, it will, we may believe, be in the cause, 
not of war, but of peace and commercial freedom. 


NortuING illustrates more clearly the hopeless wrong- 
headedness of a large section of Italian politicians than 
these two sentences from a statement just made by Signor 
Crispi: ‘‘ Very bad times are in store for us. The classes 
must organise and prepare themselves for a struggle with 
the masses.” If a responsible statesman like King Hum- 
bert’s old adviser can talk such rubbish, what may one not 
expect from more ordinary folk? Instead of measures to 
cope with corruption and reduce taxation, nothing is 
thought of but repression. It seems questionable whether 
the anti-Crispi Cabinet of the Marquis di Rudini has learnt 
anything at all from the recent troubles—the fatal effects of 
which, we are glad to see, have been apparently consider- 
ably exaggerated. The sad condition of Italy, which has 
only an apology for a Colony, is a reminder that an American 
amputation of the over-sea possessions of another Latin 
Power could not be depended upon to make her politicians 
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apply themselves more earnestly than they have done to 
home affairs. 


Tue Uganda Railway—at least, the first hundred miles 
of it—is an accomplished fact. A ‘‘time and fare table” 
has been issued, and tells us of a train each way on 
alternate days between Kilindi and Voi. And so begins a 
new chapter in the history of British expansion in East 
Africa. And be it noted that the British taxpayer has at 
this moment the opportunity of opening an even more 
promising chapter in the history of British expansion in 
South and Central Africa. For the Uganda Railway the 
British taxpayer pays three millions sterling. In the 
Bulawayo-Tanganyika line Mr. Rhodes offers him a 
British trade channel of even greater importance for what 
may, in the light of all the facts, be regarded as a purely 
nominal collateral guarantee. 


Tue Cape Parliament was opened yesterday (Friday), 
for the first session of the recently elected Legislative 
Council, and the last of the present Legislative Assembly. 
As leader of the Progressives, Mr. Rhodes has a sub- 
stantial majority (14 to a) in the Council ; and the Assembly 
elections, which must take place not later than January 
next, will, in the opinion of ‘‘ The Man on the Spot,” give 
him an assured majority in this, the popular Chamber, 
also. But not with Mr. Hofmeyr’s consent. He is rally- 
ing round him the remnant of the Afrikander Bond for a 
last stand, and, with the help of Mr. Rhodes’s discarded 
and discredited lieutenants, Messrs. Merriman and Sauer, 
may be expected to exhaust all the resources of calumnia- 
tion and all the arts of Parliamentary obstruction to defeat 
the Government measures for the redistribution of seats 
and a contribution to the Imperial Navy. But Mr. 
Hofmeyr and the Bond are happily no longer the para- 
mount power in Cape politics. The bulk as well as the 
brain of the Dutch of the Cape—men like Sir Pieter Faure 
—are with Mr. Rhodes and the Progressives. A fact— 
for fact it is—which the National Review and the Spectator 
would do well to note. 





*°Tis a kind of good deed to say well,” and this kind 
of good deed Mr. Rudyard Kipling did abundantly on 
Monday night as guest of the Anglo-African Writers’ 
Club. Running over some of the conclusions to which he 
had been led by six months’ study of the problems of South 
Africa on the spot, he set in the forefront this—that these 
problems arise out of acollision between the strenuous 
industrial spirit of to-day and the belated ghost of the 
seventeenth century. To this, rather than to any inherent 
incompatibility of race, he traces the ‘‘ peculiarly sickening 
sights” he saw in the Transvaal. ‘‘ There sticks in my 
memory,” said Mr. Kipling, ‘‘a dinner in Johannesburg 
given to me by white men who daren’t speak their minds 
because they were spied on. I was chucked back 
into the methods of three hundred years ago to see how 
I liked it—and I didn’t.” But no man and no race can 
keep a land he cannot develop—again the words 
are Mr. Kipling’s—and because the Transvaal Boer, 
hampered as he is with the obsolete notions and methods 
of three centuries agone, cannot develop the land he calls 
his, his place is being taken by a stronger up-to-date 
breed. Naturally the Transvaal Boer resents the change, 
and does his best to prevent it, but again by obsolete 
methods foredoomed to defeat. And our duty towards 
him? The duty of the strong towards the weak—patience. 
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Only if the Transvaal Boer, ‘‘ misled by offers of Con. 
tinental help ”»—and Mr. Kipling made it pretty plain that 
such offers had been made—should draw the sword may 
we resort to force. ‘Then,”-said Mr. Kipling, ‘ would 
be the time to clean the whole thing out.” Strong words; 
but they are the words of one who by long training has 
learned to ‘‘ look quite through the deeds of men.” 


Tue fortnight allowed for reflection between the first 
and second ballots in France enables hopeless candidates 
to withdraw and parties to concentrate. The second 
ballot takes place to-morrow (Sunday), and the constitu- 
tion of the new Chamber depends on the result, for about 
one-third of the members have still to be elected. An 
analysis of the full results of the first ballot hardly bears 
out M. Méline’s sanguine expectations or justifies his con- 
fidence. The Moderate Republicans have gained, but not 
so much by their own successes as by an accession of 
strength from the “rallied” Monarchists. As matters 
stand, fifty-one of the second ballots favour the Moderate 
Republicans, and ninety-eight the Radicals, Socialist 
Radicals, and Socialists—three distinct parties who fought 
each other on the 8th, but will combine to some extent 
to-morrow. If to-morrow’s elections at all correspond 
with the voting on the 8th, the new Chamber should be 
reconstituted on the following lines :— 


Republicans... os 220 Socialists... oo 
Socialist Radicals ... 57 Rallied a yee, Ae 
Radicals... wae S20 Reactionists... ae a 


It requires 291 to make a majority, so that M. Méline will 
still have to rely on the support of the Orleanists, whose 
consistency is doubtful. But in France, even more than 
elsewhere, it is the unexpected which frequently happens 
in electoral affairs. 


Tue Duke of Devonshire might have gone further than 
he did at the meeting of the British Empire League on 
Wednesday, in claiming that the cause of Imperial Unity 
is ‘now either making, or on the way of making, sub- 
stantial progress.” Sir Wilfrid Laurier’s lead in the war 
of a pro-British tariff is being followed by Mr. Rhodes in 
South Africa. Australasia has got the length of promising 
a similar step as part of the new federal fiscal arrange- 
ments, and into this preferential arrangement the United 
States may come just so soon as it pleases. In the way 
of Imperial defence Australia provides her squadron, and 
will, Lord Brassey declared, do more as Colonial resources 
increase. Cape Colony will soon do her part—either in 
the shape of a war-ship or a money contribution ; and 
Canada is anxious to see the navy better equipped with a 
Royal Naval Reserve of her providing. These are be- 
ginnings which it should be our business and pleasure to 
encourage in every possible way, for they may with tact 
be made the framework of an inter-Imperial co-operation 
on lines which will satisfy even the Lords of the Admiralty 
themselves. 


As the Americans as well as the Spaniards have started 
a censorship, and a very strict one, the supply of trust 
worthy news about the war has dried up considerably. A 
sea fight seems imminent, however. There is not space 
in the Caribbean Sea for Admirals Cervera, Sampson, and 
Schley to dodge about indefinitely. As to the probable 
result of a general action, if the Spaniards have received 
reinforcements, as is announced, and their tactics were 
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good, they might be an unconscionably long time a-dying. 
The story that the remainder of the Cadiz fleet is going to 
the Philippines will not be believed until it is south of the 
Equator. With regard to Cuba, for the present, of course, 
any American invasion is out of the question. Unfortunately 
the health of the troops is not likely to be improved by a 
protracted stay at Tampa. So far as the situation in Spain 
is concerned, there is little that is new to report. Doubt- 
less, to many thousands of the inhabitants, the most 
serious feature of the situation is that the unlucky little 
King Alphonso, the thirteenth Spanish ruler of his name, 
has now entered on the thirteenth year of his reign. 


EXPERIENCE teaches, and our cousins across the ocean 
are learning a few things. That War is War, for ex- 
ample. The horrors of it were not realised for the mass of 
Americans by the victory of Cavite. They were brought 
home, however, by the ghastly scene on the torpedo-boat 
Winslow, when a Spanish shell exploded aboard. The 
announcement that no fewer than 50,000 men will be 
needed for the occupation of the Philippines, and the failure 
of the Cubans to keep their appointment with the trans- 
port Gussze, are useful in their turn as showing that it is 
not going to be a walk over for the forces of the Republic 
in the Spanish islands. The courageous bearing of 
Admiral Montojo in Manila Bay, and now the clever 
manceuvring of Admiral Cervera, prove what many 
American newspaper readers were in danger of forgetting, 
that, badly though the Spanish fleet has been looked after, 
it is by no means a foe to be despised. Finally, the action 
of the Government in exercising a strict censorship over 
news indicates that the patriotism of the Jingo journals 
is not rated as highly in Washington as in their own 
columns. 


Despite the long and severe drought, Australia is 
doing well; but for it she would have passed through the 
most successful period in her history during the last few 
years. The gold output of 1897 amounted to eleven 
millions sterling, two millions more than the output of 
1896; and that of 1808 is likely, from present indications, 
to reach thirteen or fourteen millions. The output of 
1885 was five and a half millions only. Other metals 
have been also worked at a profit, though their value is 
little compared with that of gold. Even in pastoral and 
agricultural industry the outlook is not bad. The exports 
of frozen meat have_compensated in an increased degree 
for the decline in the annual value of the wool clip, and 
the possibilities of a dairy trade are good. Wheat—which 
had last year to be imported from the United States and, 
more notable still, from Canada—yields this year a suffi- 
cient surplus to permit exportation to Europe and to South 
Africa. In Queensland the sugar industry is on the up 
grade. It looks, indeed, as if, drought notwithstanding, 
we might safely speak of the ‘commercial progress” of 
Australia. 


Wit this welcome intelligence as to Australia’s 
prosperity comes the announcement that the Germans are 
making desperate attempts to ‘‘capture” Australian 
markets. This is all of a piece with the vigorous competi- 
tion of German with British trade in all quarters of the 
world. The last device of a German firm is to issue a 
journal, written in rather Teutonic English, eulogising 
German commercial industry at the expense of Britain, 
whose “star is sinking.” One great mark of German 
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trade, it declares with only too much truth, is attention to 
customers’ wishes; Englishmen rather dictate to their 
customers what they want tobuy. Australians are happily 
men of sense, and can learn the lesson this journal teaches 
without accepting all the accompanying statements. There 
is in it, however, an emphatic lesson for British traders as 
well. 


THE evacuation of Thessaly is proceeding; Prince 
George of Greece is pursuing his candidature for the 
Governorship of Crete at the Courts of the Powers; 
Turkey is so very much alive that she has just despatched 
two Turkish generals to the United States to pick up 
wrinkles at the War ; a new British Ambassador will soon 
have to be chosen for Constantinople. But the public, in 
its present humour, cares for none of these things. One 
might imagine that it had forgotten the existence of the 
Near East. 


THE Frankfurter Zeitung has made a well-meaning 
but quite unsuccessful attempt to recall it to its 
memory. It has come out with the gist of an Austro- 
Russian Treaty. Unhappily, Count Goluchowski, on 
being questioned in regard to the document, would not 
even pay its sponsors the compliment of saying it was 
well invented. He might have been so polite, however. 
No student of the politics of the Balkan Peninsula really 
doubts that an understanding with regard to the future 
of this much-vexed region has been arrived at between 
Austro-Hungary and Russia lately. 


MR. GLADSTONE: AN APPRECIATION 
By J. G. SWIFT MACNEILL, Q.C., M.P. 


I HAve been invited by the Editor of this journal to give 
to the public some of the impressions made upon my 
heart and mind by Mr. Gladstone. Here in the House of 
Commons the sense of his loss is literally overwhelming. 
True it is that Mr. Gladstone had ceased for upwards of 
four years to attend the House of Commons, and for more 
than three years to be a member of that assembly ; true 
itis that, so far back as October 1896, he scouted the 
rumour of his return to public life owing to ‘‘ circum- 
stances known to all—his age, the condition of his sight 
and hearing, and his (self-imposed) exclusion from Parlia- 
ment,” while in the month following he wrote that, ‘‘ when 
a retirement had formally taken place, the public desired 
to know that it was real.” Still; while Mr. Gladstone 
breathed, we all felt his force and influence, although his 
gracious presence had been removed from among us. 
Nay, more, at far intervals, messages have been received 
from him to the outer world which have been read with 
sympathy and affection by millions. 

Of course I desire not to touch even remotely on 
questions of controverted policy; but Iam sure that the 
most extreme political opponent will pardon me if I say 
that it is a subject of pleasant contemplation to Irishmen 
that the very last public letter ever written by Mr. Glac- 
stone was written to be read at a gathering of Irishmen. 
It is as follows :— 


‘Bournemouth, March 9, 1808. 
‘Dear Mr. Ditton,—I send a word of sympathy for 
the banquet on St. Patrick’s Day. 
‘‘Your cause is in your own hands. If Ireland is 
disunited her cause so long remains hopeless ; if on the 
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contrary she knows her own mind, and is one in spirit, that 
cause is irresistible.” 

I cite this letter to show that to the very last Mr. Glad- 
stone’s heart was with the people for whom he made sacrifices 
so unparalleled, and I keep among my chiefest treasures two 
letters written by Mr. Gladstone to myseif in June 1896, in 
which similar sentiments are expressed. 

And now that we have lost him and that, as Mr. John 
Morley delightfully wrote of Edmund Burke, a life has 
gone forth that made the tides of human affairs more 
lustrous, what abundant recollections of him press 
irresistibly on our minds! In a charming letter written by 
Mr. Gladstone in August 1896, with reference to his visit 
to the theatre at Chester to witness the play ‘‘ The Sign 
of the Cross,” he said that that drama ‘‘ rendered a great 
service to the best and holiest of all causes—the cause of 
faith.” I think, in a higher and more important sense, that 
appreciation may be extended to Mr. Gladstone’s noble 
life. It will always be to mea precious recollection that 
the place where, for the first time, I saw Mr. Gladstone 
was not the arena of politics, but in St. Patrick’s 
Cathedral, Dublin, on his visit to that city in October 
1877. I remember well the deep impression he made upon 
my mind as he seemed lost to the things that are seen, 
engaged in prayer and meditation and in the realisation of 
the presence of the Most High. And then, again, after 
the lapse of many years, in April 1886, I saw Mr. Gladstone, 
as Prime Minister, sitting on the Treasury Bench in the 
House of Commons during the debate on the introduction 
of the Home Rule Bill, and heard for the first time the 
sound of his voice. I was in a back seat in the Strangers’ 
Gallery. Mr. Gladstone’s speech on the introduction of 
the Bill had been delivered the day previous. He, how- 
ever, once intervened in debate to correct a mistaken 
impression with reference to one of the proposals of the Bill. 
I remember his words—‘“‘ subject to the prerogatives of the 
Crown ”—and I can still recall the thrill of delight given 
me by the tone of his wondrous voice—a delight which 
never diminished during the ample opportunities I had of 
hearing Mr. Gladstone during the seven years in which I 
had a seat in the House of Commons; while his talents 
and virtues shed a lustre on that Assembly. 

I think the secret of Mr. Gladstone’s power over the 
hearts and lives of men lay in his superabounding sym- 
pathy and his wondrous faculty of entering into the feel- 
ings of others and realising their intellectual environment. 
Young members of the House of Commons, to whom he 
always showed the most charming courtesy, have again 
and again felt themselves unnerved when, on looking 
towards the Treasury Bench or the Front Opposition 
Bench, they have seen Mr. Gladstone, with steady gaze 
and hand to his ear, listening with an absorbed attention 
to every word of a speech whose deliverer was almost 


_ afraid of the sound of his own voice. A second glance, 


however, at Mr. Gladstone’s face was abundantly sufficient 
to place the most nervous victim of House of Commons 
fright at his ease when he perceived in the august listener, 
not a contemptuous critic, but a kindly, tender-hearted 
man. 

Mr. Gladstone translated into practice in his whole life 
the maxim, ‘‘ Whatsoever thy hand findeth to do, do it 
with all thy might,” and I well remember, in a speech 
delivered to the boys of an Industrial School in Ireland 
upwards of twenty years ago, Mr. Gladstone urged on 


-them the practice of doing whatever they did in the best 


ypossible way as a duty of religious obligation. So, too, 
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Mr. Gladstone never allowed a matter not ripe for discus- 
sion to be brought into the domain of practical politics, 
He was a foe to hypothesis in public life, and placed on 
the title-page of one of his best read pamphlets the text, 
** When the fruit is brought forth he putteth in the sickle 
because the harvest is come.” 

Mr. Gladstone has often been heard to remark that he 
was ‘‘ careful not to allow his health to get into arrear.” 
In an address delivered on Technical Education in 1886, 
Sir John Lubbock said that it had been stated by one who 
knew him intimately that Mr. Gladstone’s splendid health 
was greatly due to his having learnt in early life one 
simple physiological lesson, and having laid it down as 
a rule for himself—to make twenty-four bites at every bit 
of meat. 

It has often been observed that Mr. Gladstone would, 
had he not been an illustrious statesman, have been an 
illustrious divine. No more devoted son of the Anglican 
Church was ever reared in that communion. It is of 
interest to know that he was bora within the Presbytery, 
and it was only an accident that carried him into the 
Episcopalian fold. Sir John Willox relates that Oldham 
Street Presbyterian Church in Liverpool had not long been 
open when Mr. Gladstone’s father left it and built the 
Episcopal Church in Renshaw Street, taking his son, 
then a little child, with him. This incident changed the 
whole current of Mr. Gladstone’s life, and it would be a 
curious speculation to imagine how different Mr. Glad- 
stone’s career might have been had he not belonged to the 
Anglican Communion. 

And then again, Mr. Gladstone’s occupation in the 
most prominent position in public life for upwards of sixty 
years, and the intensely devotional trend of his mind, were 
combined with the highest literary gifts and a delight in 
books on which he enlarged in a letter to Mr. Quaritch 
on September 9, 1896, in which he says: ‘I have in my 
time been a purchaser to the extent of about 35,000 
volumes. A book collector ought, as I conceive, to pos- 
sess the following six qualifications—appetite, leisure, 
wealth, knowledge, discrimination, and perseverance. Of 
these I have only had two, the first and the last, and 
these are not the most important. Restricted visual 
power now imposes on me a serious amount of disability.” 
And then there follow some charming reminiscences. 
‘*The oldest book I have—that is to say, the one longest 
in my possession—was presented to me personally by Mrs. 
Hannah More. It is a copy of her ‘ Sacred Dramas,’ 
printed and given me in 1815, eighty-one years ago, and 
was accompanied with a pretty introductory sentence, of 
which I remember only the first words. They were 
these :—‘ As you have just come into the world and I am 
just going out of it, allow me,’ and so forth. My pur- 
chases commenced a few years after that time, and I have 
a variety of books acquired at Eton. Among them isa 
copy of Mr. Hallam’s ‘Constitutional History’ in quarto, 
presented to me by his son Arthur, the subject of ‘In 
Memoriam,’ and at that period my dearest friend.” 

It is, I think, touching that Liverpool, his birthplace, 
should be chosen by Mr. Gladstone for the delivery of his 
last great public speech on the Armenian question on 
September 24, 1896. To that speech the Zvmes thus 
alluded in a splendid appreciation of Mr. Gladstone’s 
character :— 

‘‘ The spectacle of the veteran statesman quitting for a 
moment his well-earned repose in order to plead the 
cause of the oppressed is well calculated to move the 
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sympathy and the admiration of the nation. The rivalry 
of party and the contests of ambition can no longer be 
supposed to sway the action of one who has taken solemn 
leave of public life. It is the consciousness of duty and 
the sense of burning indignation against unrighteousness 
that have induced him to sacrifice his ease and to speak 
once more to the English people in the terms that have so 
often brought conviction to their hearts.” 

It is a sweet and precious legacy to the millions who 
mourn for Mr. Gladstone as a dearly loved personal friend 
to remember that his last utterance from a public platform 
was, conformably with the tenor of his long and glorious 
life, a noble effort to help them to right who suffer wrong, 
and to leave the world of which he was an ornament 
better than he found it. 


SOME GLADSTONE MEMORIES 
By a TORY M.P. 


FRIENDS and foes in the House of Commons alike adored 
Mr. Gladstone. And why? Chiefly because of his in- 
variable courtesy and attentiveness towards the humblest 
member. He never exhibited the Olympian aloofness of 
the ordinary Front Bench man. This generous courtesy 
he also showed towards the young in private life, as this 
little story shows. Mr. Augustine Birrell, now Q.C., 
M.P., was at sixteen a clerk in the office of Mr. Billson, 
M.P., and was despatched to take a private message to 
Mr. Gladstone on some political matter. He was in the 
seventh heaven over the prospect of: meeting the great 
man face to face, but was also naturally rather alarmed. 
The tenor of the message did not please Mr. Gladstone ; 
but with his unique magnanimity he turned to the boy of 
sixteen and said: ‘‘ And pray, sir, what is your opinion 
of this matter?” The illustrious statesman asking for 
the judgment of the lawyer’s clerk ! 

Another incident relates to that unique Parliamentary 
figure, The O’Gorman Mahon. He was the strangest and 
most blustering of Irish members ; but he was a great 
favourite of Mr. Gladstone, as they were two of the 
oldest members in the 1880-85 House. On one occasion 
The O’Gorman had made an excited speech, during which 
he was frequently called to order. Mr. Gladstone, in 
replying, spoke in the most charming fashion of his hon. 
friend. The O’Gorman, whenever Mr. Gladstone spoke, 
seated himself directly opposite the Premier on the front 
Opposition Bench, and every time the phrase ‘hon. 
friend” was used, brought his hand to his forehead in 
military salute. 

You recall Carlyle’s mot when speaking of Disraeli 
and Gladstone: ‘‘ The Jew has no conscience; the other 
is all conscience—though,” he added, in his saturnine 
manner, ‘‘he can make his conscience declare what he 
wishes.” Browning told a story which seems to him to 
display the difference between the two men. At the 
Academy dinner Disraeli spoke eloquently on the imagina- 
tion displayed by the artists in their work. After dinner 
he took Browning aside and remarked, ‘‘ What strikes 
me peculiarly about these pictures is that in none of them 
is there any imagination!” Browning told his story at 
a breakfast where Gladstone was of the company, and 
said he thought it was very amusing. ‘‘ You call that 
amusing,” said Gladstone, with flashing eye; ‘I call it 
hellish.” 

How curious it is to reflect that at one time Mr. 
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Gladstone almost entirely lost his ascendency over the. 
Liberals in Parliament! A diarist of 1877 writes of him : 
‘During the Session now closing he has been like a 
comet that has got loose from the control of the solar 
system, and has dashed about the political firmament in a 
manner that may have proved exhilarating to himself, but 
has been decidedly embarrassing to others. His present 
position may be best defined by the fact that whilst three 
years ago his retirement from the leadership of the Liberal 
party appeared to be a calamity never to be recovered 
from, a proposition for his return at the present time 
would, if submitted for the approval of members who sit 
on the Opposition benches, be voted down by a majority 
of three to one.” That was written by one of the 
shrewdest of Liberal publicists; but the strength of the 
great statesman lay outside the House, and in less than 
three years he was once more ruler of the country. 

Mr. Gladstone’s father knew George Canning well. 
On one occasion the future Premier and his elder brother 
were introduced to the great Foreign Minister. Curiously 
enough, as Mr. Gladstone himself once told us, Canning 
took much greater notice of the elder boy than of the one 
who, as it proved, was to be a great inheritor of the 
Canning tradition, whose name was to be cherished 
among the minor States, among ‘‘the weak and distressed. 
of every nation,” much as Canning’s had been in the earlier 
days. But how curious is the irony of events—Gladstone, 
successor of Canning in essential policy, was the attached 
colleague of Peel, who was Canning’s rival; while the 
“third great Canning,” the great Elchi at Constanti- 
nople, was the strong buttress of that policy of protection 
to the Turk which became the dominant tradition of our 
Foreign Office until Gladstone himself overthrew it. 

Infinite in his variety, Mr. Gladstone was sublime in 
anger. It is still remembered how he once turned on a 
certain Mr. Miall, a Nonconformist Radical, who had de- 
clared that if Mr. Gladstone was not careful the Noncon- 
formists would be obliged to reconsider their position. So 
far from being alarmed by this dire threat, Mr. Gladstone 
was magnificently indignant. ‘‘If the hon. member can- 
not find it in his conscience to continue his support, then 
for God’s sake let him take his support elsewhere!” 
Poor Mr. Miall utterly collapsed. 

When Garibaldi came to England, it was suggested 
that he should marry a certain dowager Duchess. ‘‘ But,” 
said someone, ‘‘he has one wife already.” ‘‘ Oh,” replied 
Palmerston, ‘‘ we'll put up Gladstone to explain her 
away.” 


MR. CHAMBERLAIN THINKS ALOUD 


‘‘We live in interesting times,” so Mr. Chamberlair 
assured us now some months ago, and, certainly, he does: 
his best to make them interesting. His speech has pro- 
duced the biggest splash on record; but is the matter of 
it really so new and unexpected ? Reading it over again, as 
it was delivered, and not as it has been leaded and displayed 
by journalists abroad and by Lord Kimberley at home, we 
find that Mr. Chamberlain said publicly to his constituents 
just what nine politicians out of ten have been saying 
privately to their friends. What is new and, therefore, 
unexpected is the fact of publication, not the matter 
published. The times in which we live are interesting 
because they change so fast. Ten years is a short space 
in the life of any nation, yet it is not too much to say 
that the hopes and fears of all the great nations, have 
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been profoundly modified since 1888, and that their policies 
are consequently in course of profound modification. On 
the morrow of the triple alliance between Germany, Austria, 
and Italy the ‘‘ scramble” for Africa began. That alliance 
was formed ostensibly to ensure peace in Europe; but, with 
peace assured, the energies of Germany and Italy were 
set free to emulate the Colonial policy of Great Britain in 
Africa. There followed the dual alliance between Russia 
and France ; and, similarly, we have seen Russia pushing 
her railway through Siberia and occupying Port Arthur ; 
whilst France has taken over vast provinces in North and 
West Africa and in South-east Asia, not to mention the 
Island of Madagascar. 

These changes have been unprecedented both in magni- 
tude and in rapidity of development, and their size and 
suddenness loom upon us with a factitious exaggeration, 
greater even than the reality, which is suprising enough. 
During the major part of the last decade we were absorbed 
in domestic controversy over Home Rule, and now that 
we awake from that dream-battle the world as it is makes 
us rub our eyes, for it is no longer the world over which 
we went soundly to sleep in the comfortable assurance that 
we could push our trade in our own way and in our own 
time. The great Continental alliances are no longer ex- 
clusively Continental. Having produced a static equili- 
brium in Europe, they have loosed the dynamic unrest of 
France, Russia, and Germany to range over-sea. That 
is the position of which the full significance has been 
revealed by the China scare and the Spanish-American 
war. The first discovered an unguessed danger to a trade 
of which we had the practical monopoly in an empire of 
400 million inhabitants, the second showed that even 
America cannot keep out of Continental entanglements, 
although flanked by two oceans. Ten years ago not a 
wiseacre in the land would have predicted either of these 
events ; to-day we can all see that Great Britain has a 
greater stake than America in the trade of the world, and 
that it is harder for her to protect that trade, and, at the 
same time, to avoid all contact with Continental entangle- 
ments. It remained for Mr. Chamberlain to point out that, 
since the problem was a new one, we must reconsider our 
attitude towards it and possibly revise it 

Incidentally, the scare and the war have given actuality 
to the academic controversies of naval experts. After 
reading Captain Mahan’s books, our dilettanti learnt to lisp 
of naval bases and ‘‘ Fleets in being.” But now, after 
reading their evening paper, third-class passengers talk 
with volubility and emphasis of coal and cables. The 
thing has become a question of bread and butter. Instead 
of singing ‘‘ Rule Britannia” once a year, we reflect every 
day that we have a girdle of coaling-stations round the 
globe, and that we ought to have all-British cables. The 
idle curiosity aroused by proclamations of neutrality 
carrying with them a flavour of old novels read at school 
is daily giving place to a practical interest in the rights of 
neutrals, and the obligations of belligerents. The price of 
bread and the risk of war are fine stimulants to our 
sluggish imaginations. Like a man awakened by a loud 
noise, the nation is asking, after one or two yawns, what 
it is all about. We still wish to avoid European complica- 
tions and to push our trade in distant lands, offering to 
others opportunities equal to those which we ourselves 
enjoy. The end of our policy is the same ; but, if the old 
means will no longer achieve that end, we must find new 
means. If the net result of the Dual and Triple Alliances 
should prove to be that we are to be squeezed out of the 
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China trade by Russia, and that the Niger is to be closed 
to us by France, it is clear that something must be done 
and without delay. 

It does not follow that we are to plunge into ‘‘en- 
tangling alliances”—to quote from Lord Kimberley’s 
speech in the House of Lords on Monday. It is not 
even the case that ‘‘ alliances for mutual defence, of course, 
imply taking a position of antagonism against somebody.” 
Does Lord Kimberley mean to lay down, as a self-evident 
proposition, that the parties to the Triple and to the Dual 
Alliance have taken up ‘‘ positions of antagonism against 
somebody”? That is indignantly denied by the parties 
to these treaties in respect of Europe, and even in respect 
of the attitudes of Russia and of France towards Great 
Britain in China and in Africa the phrase seems unneces- 
sarily severe. These Powers are still acting within their 
rights as friendly nations when they shut our trade out of 
their Colonial dependencies. The question for us is 
whether we can afford to see an indefinite extension of 
dominion on the part of Powers whose policy it is to keep 
all the trade of their dependencies to themselves. And 
that question is not only for us. It must, sooner or later, 
presentitself to the other great manufacturing nations, to the 
United States and to Germany. What is to prevent any two 
or three of these nations fram coming to an understanding 
that they will resist the impounding of any further tracts 
of the world’s surface against trade? To enter into 
such an understanding would not be to take up a ‘‘ posi- 
tion of antagonism against somebody.” It would be to 
re-establish equilibrium in respect of-trade expansion in 
new countries, and, consequently, to adjourn indefinitely 
the risk of war. It would do for Asia and Africa what the 
Triple and Dual Alliances have done for Europe. In 
securing the peace of Europe in respect of Continental 
questions, these alliances have incidentally threatened the 
peace of the world in respect of Colonial questions. An 
understanding between Great Britain, her Colonies, the 
United States, Germany, and Japan, or even between any 
two or three of these Powers, would give the world half a 
century of peaceful development in place of half a century 
of unrest and war. 


AFRICA AND THE NEW POLICY 


‘‘Wuy make all this fuss about African swamps, when 
in China you have awaiting all your energies a land 
of such vast populations, and still vaster undeveloped 
resources ?”’ 

Frequently during the past few weeks we have all 
heard remarks of this kind, and yet a few moments’ con- 
sideration will surely show how far astray they are as 
regards both facts and inferences. 

Take, for example, this contrast of China with Africa. 
We are the last to depreciate the value of China to our 
commerce, and we certainly have great expectations in 
the way of British trade from the coal concessions secured 
in Shansi in North China by a British syndicate, and from 
such enterprises as the railway line to tap the heart of the 
silk country from Nankin to Shanghai, and thence down 
to Hang-chow, and out again to the treaty port of 
Ning-po, for which Messrs. Jardine, Matheson & Co. 
have arranged a loan to the Chinese Inspector-General of 
Railways on behalf of a British syndicate. 

These are excellent moves. May they be the fore- 
runners of many more! But do not let them blind our 
eyes to the fact that China must, in the very nature 
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of the case, be far less a land of the immediate future 
after the British ideal than Africa is. Unless you 
mean to develop industries in China on a stupendous 
scale—which of course you are not going to do, 
and, be it noted incidentally, these industries would 
compete with your own British industries if you did—the 
China trade cannot be expected to advance by leaps and 
bounds in the near future. In dealing with China you are 
dealing with a country thickly populated, but far advanced 
in civilisation of akind. The Chinese are clothed and fed, 
and they have implements and the materials of their civili- 
sation. Not so in Africa. There you have a vast popula- 
tion, but, broadly speaking, it is a population unfed, 
unclothed, without implements, and without civilisation. 
In China you have a sheet so occupied with hieroglyphics 
that only slowly, with great difficulty and perseverance, 
can you squeeze in a few plain British lines here and 
there ; in Africa you have pretty well a clear sheet upon 
which to write British progress in the way both of trade 
and colonisation. The clothes and implements of civilisa- 
tion that Africa needs in her development we can supply, 
and supply better than any one else. To supply them 
may not call forth the highest form of commercial enter- 
prise, but it is a form of enterprise which brings in the 
most immediate returns. Indeed, look at it how we will, 
Africa is above all other parts of the globe the World’s 
Fair of the Future. 

Regarded in this light the developments in Africa, East, 
West, and South, gain a new interest and importance. We 
see why the British Ministry must and will resist French 
aggression upon territory undoubtedly British in the West, 
and why the free navigation of the Niger becomes and 
must remain part of the irreducible British minimum in the 
negotiations now proceeding at Paris. General Kitchener’s 
movement south from Cairo becomes not a paltry and 
isolated onslaught upon a horde of Dervishes, but part of 
a great Imperial enterprise fitting in with the Cape-to- 
Cairo plans of Mr. Rhodes in the way of railways and 
telegraphs. East and West and North and South—here 
you have the gradual weaving of that cross of British 
civilisation which will make Africa unalterably British. It 
is futile to exclaim ‘‘swamps,” and think that by that 
magic word you have disposed of this well-thought-out 
plan of British expansion. Study large maps and the 
“swamp” futility vanishes—especially study orographi- 
calmaps. If Africa were a swamp—if, especially, Central 
Africa were a swamp—there might befan end of the matter ; 
but it is not aswamp. It is a plateau fringed by swamp, 
and whereas the fringe of swamp is only a few miles across, 
the plateau is of vast extent. 

Here, then, you have the rough plan of a British Africa. 
The details need filling in bit by bit. They are being filled 
in from the North southwards, in the East and West, and 
from the South northwards. For the moment, the most 
pressing bit of work is in the South, in Mr. Rhodes’s rail- 
Way project. It is, in fact, an essential part of the British 
backbone which Africa needs ; for if Mr. Rhodes succeeds 
in carrying on the Cape railway system from Bulawayo to 
Lake Tanganyika, much more than South Africa will be 
brought within the scope of the new policy. To say the 
least, it will be extended to the 400,000 square miles of 
promising and populous territory under the rule of the 
British South Africa Company to the north of the Zambesi 
—a market in itself sufficiently important without taking 
into account those contiguous areas under foreign flags 
which the projected railway would assuredly link on to 
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British ports. All that is needed to call the railway into being 
is that the Imperial Government should give a collateral 
guarantee of interestfon the two millions of money required 
for its construction. And {why should it not be given? 
All the arguments which Lord Salisbury and Lord Rose- 
bery put forward in support of a grant of public money for 
the construction of a railway from the East Coastto Uganda 
hold good equally of a railway to Tanganyika from the 
South. Never had Government an opportunity of more 
cheaply and effectively assisting British trade and enter- 
prise. 

For those—happily a diminishing number—who hold 
that it is no part of the duty of the British Govern- 
ment to adventure public money in the promotion of 
British trade interests, there are two other considerations 
which have no soil of trade about them. The first is that 
only by means of railways carried up into the heart of 
Africa can the slave] trade be effectually extirpated. This 
was Sir Gerald Portal’s main reason for urging the con- 
struction of the Mombasa-Uganda railway, and it was 
repeated by Lord Rosebery, when, in the course of the 
House of Lords debate on}that undertaking, he said :— 
‘What I would strongly urge is that I believe that, great 
as your expenditure has been for putting down the slave 
trade on the coast of Africa, vast as are the efforts 
you have put forward for the abolition of that horrible 
trafic all over the world, you will never have struck 
a blow at it so fatal and direct as the construction of this 
railway.” That the completion of Mr. Rhodes’s great 
project would be a death-blow to the slave trade, which 
our squadron on the East Coast has for so many years 
been gallantly but vainly struggling to put down, is a 
proposition few will dispute. It is a proposition, however, 
whose acceptance carries practical consequences, and 
among them this, that, on the double score of economy 
and humanity, the Imperial Government would do well to 
facilitate the completion of the project by giving that 
collateral guarantee of interest which Mr. Rhodes has 
asked of them. 

A second reason pointing in the same direction is to be 
found in the fact that in new countries in process of being 
opened up to civilisation your railway is not only an 
instrument of commerce, but an instrument of govern- 
ment also. ‘*‘ What has happened in Matabeleland,” said 
Lord Salisbury on August 10, 1896, ‘‘ shows that it is a 
position not exempt from danger when the assertion of 
your authority is very far in advance of your power 
of moving up either supplies or forces or any other in- 
strument of your dominion, so that the authority may be 
challenged, and yet you may not be able to take with 
rapidity the full measures necessary to assert it.” What 
is true of Matabeleland is true also of Uganda, of Nyassa- 
land. In such regions the locomotive brings with it a 
guarantee of settled order, a sense of security lacking 
which the relations between white and black must needs 
be anxious and, because anxious, hard. In savage lands 
your railway is your great pacificator, and from pacifica- 
tion to civilisation is but a step. 

If Sir Michael Hicks-Beach demands yet another 
reason for assisting Mr. Rhodes’s project from the 
Imperial Treasury, he need only reflect that by means of 
it he might do for our vast interests and possessions in 
Africa what the Canadian Pacific Railway has done for our 
once disunited and feeble provinces in British North 
America—string them up on a thread of steel into a strong 
self-sustaining Dominion. 
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DRAMATIS PERSON: 


SIR CLAUDE MACDONALD 


Lorp Saispury has what the French call /a langue 
Jiroc:. As Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs he 
A Diplomatic presides over the diplomatic service of 
“ Outsider ” this country. So, in order, presumably, to 
mark his appreciation of that service, 
when he wished the other day in addressing the Primrose 
League to single out two men as the bright particular 
stars of British diplomacy, he selected two who are only 
incidentally and, as it were, ex officio diplomatists. 
Neither Lord Cromer nor Sir Claude MacDonald belongs 
to Ja carritre. Neither has graduated in the time- 
honoured school of diplomacy. Neither has ever copied 
out despatches, or handled red tape and sealing-wax in 
the Foreign Office or in an Embassy chancery. Neither 
has ever been initiated into the little arts and social 
mysteries by which a young a/taché or secretary dances, 
flirts, and dines himself into the inner circle of the diplo- 
matic coterie in successive foreign capitals. Both are, in 
fact, ‘‘ outsiders,” if one may be allowed to use the term 
in connection with such splendid achievements in the one 
case and such brilliant promise in the other. But Lord 
Salisbury has seldom had any weakness for the favourites 
of the official stable, and as the dark horses he has backed 
have not always run up to his own estimate of their form, 
he may be excused for shouting *‘ Hurrah!” when he at 
last seems to have put his money on a winner. For if the 
credit of Lord Cromer’s selection for the post which he 
has now held for fifteen years, with such admirable results 
for Egypt and for this country, belongs to a Liberal Admi- 
nistration, the credit of Sir Claude MacDonald’s appoint- 
ment belongs entirely and exclusively to Lord Salisbury. 


No greater contrast can be imagined than that which 
Sir Claude Macdonald presents to the Continental type of 
diplomatist as exemplified, for instance, 

His Training in Count Mouravieff. He is not frigid or 

cryptic or artistically bored. He is neither 
polyglot nor bejewelled. He is simply a high-spirited, 
level-headed, straightforward Briton, mens sana in corpore 
sano. His slim, erect figure, his keen, mobile features, 
his soldierly carriage, his frank and cordial address, all 
bear witness to the healthy out-of-door life which has 
braced the mind and toughened the sinews of so many of 
our Empire-makers. His knowledge of mankind is none 
the less varied because it has not been gained in the 
fashionable boudoirs and political salons of the Continent, 
nor is his Imperial instinct less sound because it has not 
been moulded in Downing Street. In the course of a life 
of action he has seen some of those great forces at work 
by which our race has been borne on to its appointed 
destinies in spite of the blunders and weaknesses of its 
rulers, and he believes that those forces are bound still to 
prevail, as they have prevailed in the past, against the 
diplomatic finesses of those who look upon international 
politics asa mere jeu de grand seigneur, with the added 
attraction that it is the only game at which a grand 
seigneur may cheat and be caught cheating without losing 
caste. 

Born in 1852, Sir Claude MacDonald entered the 
army when he was twenty, and ten years later he was 
with his own Highlanders in the Egyptian trenches 
at Tel-el-Kebir. Attached in a military capacity to the 
British Agency at Cairo during the first years of the 
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occupation, he again saw some heavy fighting in the 
Eastern Soudan in 1884 and 1885. But though he would: 
doubtless have made his mark as a soldier, he soon be- 
came better known as ‘‘one of Baring’s young men.” 
The apprenticeship which he served under our great Pro- 
consul determined his career. He won his political spurs 
in Zanzibar, and, transferred shortly afterwards to the 
other side of Africa, he applied to the organisation of the 
Oil Rivers, or Niger Coast Protectorate, the lessons of 
forethought, patience, and steadfastness which he had 
imbibed in Cairo. It was a rough life in a lone land ; but, 
fortunately for our weary Titans at home, it is just that 
sort of life, with all its hardships and dangers and immense 
possibilities, which still appeals to the imagination of the 
best type of Englishmen—and, we may add, of English- 
women too, since it was during that period of his career 
that Sir Claude MacDonald found a brave and accomplished: 
wife ready to share his lot. 


It is a far cry from the Niger to the Pei-ho, from the 
equatorial shores of blackest Africa to the semi-Tartar 
capital of the weird yellow race, from the 
obscure work of administrative pioneer- 
ing amongst negro savages to the splendid: 
responsibilities of a great diplomatic post at one of the 
centres of fiercest international rivalry, and Lord Salisbury 
himself has seldom made a more daring appointment than 
when two years and a half ago he suddenly promoted the 
British Commissioner of the Niger Coast Protectorate to be 
Minister at Pekin. The service grumbled; the country, 
just awakening to the importance of events in the Far East, 
wanted a name to conjure with, and was disappointed; the 
political world was puzzled. But, for once, Lord Salisbury 
had da main heureuse. British policy in China for the 
last thirty years had been built upon a quicksand of 
strange delusions. The sword of Japan had pricked the 
bubble of China’s ‘‘ latent power.” The Middle Kingdom, 
with its vast natural resources and untold potentialities of 
wealth, lay at the mercy of the same universal land-hunger 
which has already within a couple of decades carved up 
almost the whole of Africa into separate preserves for 
the strong nations of the West. New situations require 
new men, untrammelled by the traditions and prejudices 
of an obsolete past. Sir Claude MacDonald was in this 
sense an essentially new man. Li Hung Chang, who, 
with all the faults of his class and race, possesses a double 
share of their peculiar shrewdness, was perhaps the first 
to realise vaguely what it all meant. When Sir Claude 
MacDonald’s appointment was announced, he inquired 
with much show of concern why a soldier had been 
selected. ‘‘ We have,” he protested, ‘‘always looked 
upon England as our friend, and hitherto she has sent us 
men of peace, with whom we could talk. But her 
attitude is changing, and now she sends us a soldier, 
who will come and talk to us with the sword.” 


A Daring 
Appointment 


Sir Claude MacDonald has not indeed talked to the 
Chinese with the sword, but he has a soldierly firmness of 
manner and directness of speech which at 
once made the Mandarins stand to ‘‘at- 
tention.” On his arrival in Pekin, for 
instance, a day was fixed in the usual course for his recep- 
tion by the Ministers of the Tsung-li-Yamen. When he 
presented himself on the appointed day, only three or four 
of the less important members of the Board were in attend- 
ance. After waiting for a time, he inquired where was. 


And its Justif- 
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Prince Kung, where Prince Ching, where the others. A 
string of excuses was of course forthcoming, but Sir Claude 
quietly expressed his surprise that their Highnesses and 
Excellencies should have named for the first reception of 
the Queen’s new representative a day on which so few of 
them could attend, and then withdrew. Had he tamely 
submitted to the covert affront, he would have started by 
‘losing face” with the Celestials. Had he angrily pro- 
tested, his relations with them would have been awkwardly 
strained from the outset. The tacit reproof which he 
administered produced exactly the required effect. The 
reception took place a few days later with all due honours, 
the whole Board was in attendance, and Highnesses and 
Excellencies vied with each other in their cordial assurances 
of welcome and goodwill. 


Unyielding in all matters in which our treaty rights 
are incontestable, Sir Claude MacDonald is always ready 
to make large-hearted allowances for the 
piteous plight to which the sudden"pres- 
sure of undreamt-of forces has reduced 
these blind leaders of the blind. He has neither coaxed 
nor bullied, and yet in the face of heavy odds he can point 
at the end of some two years’ tenure of office to a series 
of important successes which constitute, in fact, the whole 
credit side of the balance-sheet of our China policy. 
What we have lost has been lost—elsewhere. What we 
have gained has been gained in the British Legation at 
Pekin. An indefatigable worker, with a saving sense of 
humour and an inexhaustible fund of spirits, he has, to 
use one of his own favourite expressions, ‘‘ kept a stiff 
upper lip” in good and evil fortune. His own staff 
swears by him; he has infused new vigour into the Con- 
sular Service all over China; he has maintained the 
amenities of social intercourse with all his colleagues, in 
spite of the electric atmosphere of Pekin, which has so 
often proved fatal to the diplomatic temper; he has 
secured the hearty goodwill of the great British com- 
munities in the Treaty Ports, and he has retained the 
approval of the Government and won the confidence of 
the public at home. Truly a remarkable record. Perhaps 
the most striking tribute to his popularity is the way in 
which ‘‘ old hands ” who knew him at Hong Kong in the 
’seventies will draw upon their memories for the various 
indications of coming greatness they already then detected 
in the young subaltern of the 74th Highlanders. 


A Remarkable 
Record 


‘“WHAT IS WRONG IN ITALY?” 
A TOURIST’S LETTER 


Tue following extract from a private letter written to a 
London friend by an experienced Dutch journalist, who 
was taking a holiday in Italy when the rioting took place, 
will be read with interest :-— 
‘FLORENCE, May 15. 

‘‘There have been disturbances, of course, but if you 
did not chance to be in a place just when they occurred, 
or if, being in that place, you had stayed in another part 
of the town, you would have known, if you did not read 
the papers, as little about the facts as if you had remained 
in London. I do not say that the facts in the Italian 
papers, and consequently in most of the telegrams to 
other countries, are not true, but they are much exag- 
gerated, and put in such a light as makes them look far 
more dreadful than they really are. 
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‘“‘The cause of this is quite simple. The Italian 
papers, as far as I know them, do not live on advertise- 
ments. They have but few of them, mostly quacks and 
notices which are thought useful for foreigners. Re- 
member that for centuries, in fact as long as the Christian 
world has existed, much of the population of Italy, more 
especially that of the great towns, lives by the /orestieri 
(foreigners, pilgrims, and tourists). Consequently the 
papers, just as in France, or more especially Paris, are 
condemned to live upon the sale of copies, if they have no 
other more occult and somewhat questionable forms of in= 
come. The result is, as with a certain class of newspapers in 
other countries, that they are forced to publish sensational 
news. Enough this to lead a wise man to take their state- 
ments with a very large pinch of salt. As to the causes of 
the troubles :-— 

‘* First, it is fifty years since most of the component 
parts of now United Italy got a constitution. This was 
to be joyfully celebrated, and so, of course, some of the 
agitators thought this a splendid occasion ‘to throw soot 
in the soup.’ 

‘*Secondly, Parliamentary government (as in most 
countries) has come to this, that there are no longer two 
or three great parties, governing in turn, but only frac- 
tions. In Italy the so-called wzity is still very young and 
somewhat weak ; there is still much particularism. It is 
quite clear what may happen in such a state of affairs. At 
every moment some of these fractions can make a com- 
bination to throw over a Ministry. It serves no good 
purpose to do this; it leads to nowhere, as mostly they 
are not strong enough to form another Ministry. But, 
especially here in Italy, they seem to like very much this 
kind of sport. They are very much inclined to do it for 
the fun of the thing. 

‘‘ Thirdly, there is the economic situation. That it is 
not sound is a truism; that big faults have been com- 
mitted by the Administration (not only by the actual one, 
but by all preceding it) is well known. Consequently 
there i. material enough for the agitators to work upon, 
and, moreover, these very kind and simple Italians of the 
lower classes seem prepared to swallow all you tell them. 
If you tell them bread is exorbitantly dear, and that they 
are upon the point of being starved, they believe it quite 
readily, without even trying to investigate if it really is 
true. Some days ago—two days after the “‘ insurrection ’ 
in that small place—I, being then in Rome, went to Castel 
Gandolfo with a party of ladies and a gentleman, who 
happened to be the ce//u/ario (the brother having to buy 
the necessaries of life) of his college of Benedictines. 
When at Castel Gandolfo I took the seat next to the 
driver, and he told me, in apparent good faith, that he had 
to pay one lire for a pound of bread. This never could be 
true, as our cellulario immediately said that in Rome 
the price was only 22 centesimi, and Genzano (where the 
man lived) was only some two hours from Rome. The 
man gave in somewhat. He may have overdone it in the 
first instance to work upon my feelings, looking for a 
somewhat big tip ; but still he maintained that, if this was 
so in Rome, the rich people paid the difference to the bakers 
in order not to have disturbances (which is sheer nonsense, 
as nothing of the sort is going on). But for the rest he 
maintained that bread was horribly dear, and that he had 
to make ten lire a day to be able to sustain his family. 
Well, partly he lied quite simply; but, then, partly he 
believed it himself, having lied so often or being hypnotised 
in that belief by others. The real truth is that the price of 
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bread has risen by a small fraction, but there is really 
nothing whatever of a nature to bring the poor people to 
despair. There is discontent, as there always must be in 
a country where people are much inclined to have all good 
things for no work done. ; 

There must have been a conspiracy to make a big row, 
even if it could lead to nothing whatever, and it seems the 
making of such a row is quite easy in a country where 
people are so easily moved and, I may add, so easily 
calmed down again. When we came to Genzano there was 
no vestige of the troubles two days ago, when five men 
had been killed by the military in this very small place and 
many soldiers wounded. The only things we saw were the 
apparently strong garrison and the soldiers patrolling in 
small parties. For the rest, the people looked as meek 
and kind as they look everywhere in the places we visited, 
where we did not see one cross face, met nothing but 
kindness and politeness, even from the cabmen and the 
street-arabs. 

‘*Real danger there is none, and for this cause, that 
the army is entirely to be trusted. The soldiers are quite 
loyal, and have that sense of duty which makes them act 
as they are told to do, sustaining without grumbling much 
discomfort. For a foreigner, there is not the slightest 
reason to leave Italy. You may safely move everywhere 
—of course, with some prudence, but not more than is 
always necessary even in the ordinarily quiet big towns of 
the world. 

‘T see by your papers that much fuss is made of the 
state of siege (martial law) which is proclaimed in different 
towns. How silly people are when they do not understand 
things! In my country, where the surrounding parks and 
woods of big country-seats are quite open to the general 
public (meaning that they are not surrounded by walls or 
fenced in), you may read upon the beginning of every way 
or footpath, ‘ No walking in allowed.’ You walk in just 
the same, but you do not go quite near the house, or make 
noises, or generally do anything which could annoy the pro- 
prietor. The warning is only there to make it easy for the 
proprietor to proceed against you if you really commit a 
nuisance. The same thing with these proclamations. It 
is only the necessary formality to allow the authorities to 
act quickly when something serious is going on.” 


THE PERSONNEL OF PARLIAMENT 
By an M.P. 


IRELAND, always Ireland. Even Friday, the day of happy 
hunting for Mr. Gibson Bowles or Mr. Caldwell, who, 
with very different powers and knowledge, 


‘themes discourse at large upon all things apper- 
Incident taining to the Estimates, has been given 


up this week to Irish Votes. There is an 
unwritten law of Parliament, that when an Irish topic is 
under discussion no representative of the predominant 
partner may open his lips, unless he can show that the 
subject has a direct bearing upon Great Britain. The 
representatives from the Green Isle and the Government 
must be left to settle their disputes amongst themselves, 
without any outside interference other than may be be- 
tokened by silent support in the Lobby. The rule has a 
solid foundation of convenience. The attendance of Irish 
members is naturally intermittent, and it is only fair that 
when they cross St. George’s Channel in force to attend 
a debate on their national affairs, the Saxons should give 
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them leave to pour forth, for the benefit of their con- 
stituents, the eloquent outbursts prepared at home while 
the House has been occupied with alien matters. The 
unfortunate reference Mr. Gerald Balfour made to “‘ cham- 
pagne” gave a superb opportunity to fire off some of 
these oratorical efforts with deserved success. All Ireland 
thrilled with emotion—at least it would have done if 
Ireland had heard Mr. Balfour's observation and the 
oratory to which it gave rise. 


The observation itself, and the stern refusal to modify 
it under the pressure of indignant Irish members, were 
both characteristic of Mr. Gerald Balfour. 
His words, taken merely as an illustration 
of an economic principle in Poor-law 
administration, do not convey anything 
offensive, and he was strictly justified in using them. But 
intellectual accuracy may sometimes be enforced at the 
expense of sympathetic attraction. Mr. Balfour is always. 
clear, even when speaking at his greatest length; he is 
always sincere and upheld by a manifest sense of duty; 
but he has not—at least in an equal degree with his 
brother—that personal charm which attracts supporters 
and disarms opposition. He does not allow enough for 
human failings, and cannot appreciate that the same 
words may bear a very different construction in the minds 
of a quick and emotional set of men to what they do to 
the economic philosopher who makes use of them. Major 
Rasch, whose conscience has been rendered sensitive by a 
long-continued contemplation of agricultural distress im 
Essex, fully appreciated the effect which Mr. Balfour’s 
words must have upon Irish members. To them the 
deplorable condition of parts of Ireland is not a subject 
for theoretic speculation, but one of everyday familiarity 
with extreme deprivation and want, and they not un- 
naturally resented with Celtic fervour of expression an 
observation from which all sympathy with the sufferers. 
was unhappily excluded. 


Mr. Gerald 
Balfour and 
Human Failings 


It is many years now since Mr. Tim Healy first acquired 
a Parliamentary reputation by the intimate knowledge he 
displayed of Mr. Gladstone's Irish Land 
Bill, and the ingenuity and resource he 
brought to bear in amendments. Very 
similar knowledge and ingenuity have been shown by Mr. 
Maurice Healy in the discussions on the Local Government 
Bill. He has not displayed any of his brother’s power of 
vindictive attack, but as the debate has been mainly con- 
ducted on amicable lines, he has not had much opportunity 
of manifesting his capacity in this direction. It may 
perhaps be a matter of congratulation for him if he is not 
equally gifted in this respect. With the exception of Mr. 
Davitt, all the Irish members have felt themselves con- 
strained in their dealings with the Bill by the sense that 
it is a compromise measure, in which the landed interest 
must be placated. Mr. Davitt alone has used his con- 
siderable powers of oratory in support of the views to 
which he has devoted his life—that the salvation of Ireland 
lies in the rooting out of the great landlord interest. His 
theories may or may not be correct, but his earnestness of 
purpose is well displayed in his strenuows advocacy. He 
is always listened to with interest and respect, and herein 
a double compliment is paid to himself and to. the House 
of Commons. Constituted as it is, that body contains. a 
large majority of men to whom by tradition and training 


Mr. Davitt’s views are repugnant, and even danvertous ; 
¢ 


Three Typical 
Irishmen 
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but, granted a sincere devotion is shown by a speaker to 
the opinions he expresses, they will listen with sympathy, 
though they cannot agree. 


But, although the Order Paper of the House of Com- 
mons has uninterruptedly given the first place to Irish 
business, and China and Wei-hai-wei 
have only made momentary and _ fitful 
appearances at question-time, the interest 
of the week has mainly centred on foreign affairs and the 
Colonial affairs which are akin to them. Those who take 
a leading part in the business of the House—Mr. Arthur 
Balfour, Sir William Harcourt, Mr. Chamberlain, Sir 
Charles Dilke—have had to undergo the test of their 
methods and abilities which is afforded by their attitude 
on foreign questions at a somewhat critical time. Neither 
Mr. Balfour nor Sir William Harcourt conveys an im- 
pression of profound knowledge accumulated over many 
years, but both alike can assimilate with extraordinary 
rapidity the details of the particular subject which at the 
moment is under discussion. Either can turn a point 
against the other in a way that gives the one with the last 
word the best of it, and they share many characteristics 
which have helped to make them the respective leaders 
of their parties. Mr. Balfour delights to jeer at Sir 
William as ‘‘that man of peace,” but he too pos- 
sesses in a marked degree caution and _ prudence 
amounting almost to timidity, when matters of great 
national gravity have to be decided upon. The con- 
trast between Mr. Balfour and Sir William Harcourt 
on the one hand, and Mr. Chamberlain and Sir Charles 
Dilke on the other, is that of brilliant amateurs with pro- 
fessionals, more inspiring but less reliable, admirably 
adapted to the amenities of political life in quiet times, but 
without that hardness of grip and settled determination 
which are essential for public affairs when the storm is 
upon us. Both Mr. Balfour and Sir William Harcourt 
may be relied upon to avert the evil day if it be possible to 
do so, and perhaps the solid peace-loving citizen may find 
comfort for himself in that security ; but should the wrath 
of the Powers be loosed upon us, and we find ourselves 
giving and taking knocks and blows in earnest, the House 
will find comfort in numbering amongst its members men 
of great political knowledge and settled views upon 
Foreign Policy. What troubles all men’s minds at the 
present moment is the question, ‘‘ Will the storm crash 
upon us at the last ?” 


A Time of 
Crisis 


‘*‘NO POPERY” AT, CAMBRIDGE 


From a Roman Catholic Point of View 


[In view of what was written in these columns last week, 
we need perhaps hardly say that the opinions expressed in this 
article are not our opinions. But so little of an authoritative 
character has been heard, at all events outside Cambridge, on 
the Roman Catholic side of this question that we are glad to 
publish Mr. Gatty’s views.—Ed.] 


Tue University of Cambridge has paid a high compliment 
to the Pope by refusing to grant even the licence of a 
Hostel to the five ecclesiastical students and two priests 
who constitute the formidable community of St. Edmund's 
House. Graduates do not swarm to protect the ancient 
hive when they are indifferent toa supposed attack. They 
were unconcerned when the Establishment planted the 
Selwyn Hostel in their midst, but a genuine emotion has 
made them put their feet down upon the Church of Rome. 
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The prophets of protoplasm vote against the Pope as the 
enemy of science; the Orangemen plump for Pro- 
testantism whenever opportunity offers, and the country 
clergyman rushes to record his personal response to the 
Bull, ‘‘ Apostolicae Cure.” The Holy Father may legiti- 
mately feel proud that he has aroused the active hostility 
of a heterogeneous junto of white ties, orange scarves, 
and colourless molecules, such as no other single official 
in Europe could have co-ordinated into battle array. 

Again, the University of Cambridge has paid a still 
higher compliment to the Pope in the quality and eminence 
of the graduates who publicly desired that this licence 
should be granted. It is better to have fought and failed 
along with both Members for the University, four out of the 
five Regius Professors, four out of six Divinity Professors, 
more than half the Natural Science Professors, with the 
Masters of nearly every College save five, and with such 
individuals as the Masters of Christ’s and Trinity, Dr. 
William Cuningham, Lord Acton, Professor Jebb, Mr. F. 
Darwin, Professor G. H. Darwin, Sir John Gorst, Pro- 
fessor Swete, Professor Sidgwick, Professor A. Macalister, 
Dr. Montagu James, Professor Michael Foster—it is 
better, I say, to suffer defeat with these than to triumph 
with—well, with the rest. 

The average agnostic Don, who had hitherto ‘‘ smiled 
at the claims of long descent” amongst the Protestant 
clergy, suddenly discovered that their grievance as to 
‘* Anglican Orders” was a very handy weapon to use 
against the licence for St. Edmund's House. Nor was it 
difficult to persuade the Ritualist to walk arm-in-arm to 
the Senate House with the Materialist and the Orangeman, 
since all were banded together by the faction, and o’er-run 
with the policy of ‘‘ No Popery.” 

Nay, more, the Pope may well feel flattered that, 
although he and his friends have failed to gain their end, 
owing to a genuine ‘‘No Popery” vote, yet no man of 
intellectual attainment has dared publicly to admit the soft 
impeachment. The witty undergraduate who, during the 
voting in the Senate House, lowered from the gallery the 
long rubbing of a medizval episcopal brass, labelled ‘‘ No 
Popery,” interpreted the situation for such as had not the: 
courage of their convictions; but all those who had wit 
enough for the job employed their previous leisure in con- 
cocting irrelevant and inconsistent technical objections and 
futile prophecies, that constituted the tinsel fly-leaves in 
which they wrapped up their ‘‘ No Popery ” firework. Even 
those delightful opponents who freely admitted that they 
hated the Church of Rome acknowledged that it would not 
be politic to publish the fact. Well, this is good ; it shows: 
that public opinion in England can act as a muzzle, even 
upon intellectual intolerants. 

Doubtless the Catholics of England will ‘‘ embrace this 
fortune patiently,” and endure one more flicker of penal 
disability with the same dignity with which they met the 
heavier sufferings of past ages. After all, they can with 
truth and good grace say that what has been attempted in 
Cambridge is only part of a general effort made during the 
past fifty years to identify themselves more closely with the 
social and intellectual life of England. If there is ‘‘no 
room for them in the inn,” they must wait till the licence 
is transferred to a generation of wider-minded proprietors, 
or until the present lessees are forced, by public opinion 
or Parliament, to set their gates ajar. 

These gates are now held by the Protestant clergy. A 
careful eyewitness, and an opponent, admitted to me that 
two out of five of those who voted non-placet were parsons. 
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And the Protestant parson not only votes against the 
Catholic priest because he owes the Pope afgrudge for the 
Bull, but because Providence has arranged for him that 
his end is to be the happy dispatch. He is to sawTat the 
bough on which he sits until both fall to the ground. He 
is to be under the illusion that his Academic footing is so 
sure that he can play the dog in the manger to any spiritual 
rival. He is to sacrifice Christianity altogether rather than 
have any Roman soldiers in the field. What a strange 
feeling must have come over the more intellectual and 
perfectly honest opponents of St. Edmund's House, when 
they saw these dear old innocent country clergymen for- 
getting all considerations of their duty to the principle of 
denominational education, and all sense of being the kittens 
forced by the higher-grade organisation to pick the chest- 
nuts off the coals! One may laugh, but it is not a very 
inspiring spectacle, and I think every Catholic feels sincere 
sympathy with those first-rate representative clergy of the 
Establishment who were humiliated by the sight. These 
look back fifty years; they remember the losses, the 
betrayals, the intolerances, the mistakes, and they do not 
want to repeat them. 

The Pope looks back too, and forward. Can he believe, 
can anyone believe, that the future of our Universities is 
to be moulded by intolerant Anglicans? The Orangeman 
will die by sheer force of Anno Domini; the Fifth-of- 
November-No-Popery-Man will be drowned in the rising 
tide of elementary education ; intolerant Agnosticism will 
be nailed to the stable-door with the other detested intel- 
lectual tyrannies ; and surely the future will be moulded by 
Englishmen, Anglican or Agnostic, who can look all great 
organisations for human welfare in the face, take them by 
the hand, give them their place, their work, their welcome. 
This petty parochialism is no good in an institution that 
should reflect an Empire holding millions of Catholics. 
It lacks the width and strength of such a soul as Cecil 
Rhodes, who selects the Jesuits to help him in South 
Africa from a genuine and generous appreciation of their 
efficiency, and their power to help and heal. 

But the Catholic Church can wait. She saw these 
Universities rise, she made them; she has seen many 
factions wax and wane within them. She has the best 
intellects they possess, Christian and non-Christian, for her 
friends. She cannot do everything at once. She has 
turned English official persecution into tolerance, she has 
lived down riot and revolution, she has survived contro- 
versy, she has overcome a thousand prejudices, and she 
has no reason to be disheartened by the vote of last week. 

Cuarves T. Gatty. 


THE CLERICAL HEADMASTER 


Tuts gentleman is a standing grievance. He is neither 
fish, flesh, nor fowl—or rather he is all three. On Sundays 
he is usually a clergyman, for a few hours a week he is a 
schoolmaster, and for the rest of the time he is a layman 
who runs a boarding establishment for young gentlemen. 
The position is, in fact, a somewhat anomalous one in 
these days, and we own to a good deal of sympathy with 
the ambitious schoolmaster who finds his way to a head- 
mastership barred by the fact that he cannot or will not 
take Holy Orders. It is a notorious thing that the ablest 
undergraduates at our Universities do not, as arule, go 
into—the Church was on the tip of the pen, but that old 
phrase gives much offence to tender consciences nowadays 
—we will therefore say the clerical profession. The 
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Bar, the Civil Service, Education, thes2 thre> may be said 
to absorb the majority of our abler youths. Occasional 
exceptions may be made in favour of the army and of 
medicine ; but, speaking generally, one may say that the 
Bar, the Civil Service, and Education offer most attraction 
to a lad of ‘‘ pregnant parts.” Whereas, however, the 
young Civil Servant or the young barrister may hope to 
rise to the top of his profession, the young schoolmaster 
cannot aspire beyond a headmastership unless he be a 
child of the Church or prepared to recant his theological 
or ecclesiastical ideas, and in both cases ready to take 
** cloth.” 

Now, surely this is a monstrous state of things. It is 
not as if the young aspirant to holy orders were really 
superior to his fellows. On the contrary, the writer’s ex- 
perience amply confirms the saying of Robert Louis 
Stevenson, that clergymen seldom stand out above their 
fellow-men, however much shepherds and doctors do cr 
may. 

When one takes a survey of our public schools one is 
astonished to find how many men of the first rank— 
morally, physically, and intellectually—are in subordinate 
positions, and how many headmasters are quite second- 
rate individuals in their subjects. The ‘‘cloth” covers a 
multitude of deficiencies. How often, too, do we witness 
the immoral spectacle of a man who has no more definite 
beliefs than (say) the late Master of Balliol quietly signing 
the Thirty-nine Articles, as if that were ‘‘ all in the day’s 
work”! But, naturally, since Jowett performed that 
startling moral feat, lesser men may follow where he led 
the way, and call themselves Broad Churchmen. Truly 
the ‘‘cloth” that covers these must be ‘‘ broad” indeed ! 
‘* No broader than it ought to be,” they may say. True, 
perhaps ; but are they to settle the width ? 

But, apart from this unpleasant aspect of the question, 
is it right that the clergy should monopolise these 
positions? A good clergyman is apt from the nature of 
the case not to be a good schoolmaster. He is rarely a 
good judge of character, and he is more than other men 
out of touch with youth. Hecan feign (and often does) 
an almost excessive interest in games, but he can seldom 
talk about them with a real appreciation of their fine 
points. Boys are more sharp-witted than he usually 
imagines, and can see through quite a lot. Curiously 
enough, they also often allow for alot too. A clergyman 
is usually regarded by them as an awful and remote 
personality, for whose idiosyncrasies cf thought and 
feeling much allowance must be made. They seldom yield 
him that cordial respect which they are ready to yield their 
lay housemaster. The ‘‘cloth” is a real barrier to the 
boyish mind. 

There have been, of course, notable exceptions to this; 
but that does not hinder the contention. The clerical 
headmaster is usually a second rate person, and, one 
might add, a second-rate parson ; for teaching boys is not 
a good preparation for preaching tomen and women. The 
dogmatic tone, however much in place in the form-room, 
is quite out of place in the pulpit. 

When, in a word, shall we be rid of the medieval 
idea that the only proper instructors of youth are the 
clergy ? J. H. H. 
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THE DISSOLUTE BEE 


«4 red-hipped humble bee on a thistle.”’-—Midsummer Night’s Dream. 


It was not exactly a thistle on which I used to find it, but 
on that thistle-like flower known as the knapweed. For 
several summers I cultivated the acquaintance of this little 
bee, and got to know it well, and love it. It struck you 
at once that it was not ‘‘improving the shining hour” 
with that intense industry common to its race. In fact, it 
was undoubtedly idling away its time in lazy enjoyment of 
the sunshine. It was a bee to have rejoiced the heart of 
Mr. Harold Skimpole, who so resented having the ‘‘ busy 
bee” held up as an example. In our country rambles we 
used to obtain much amusement from its queer ways. If 
you put your finger near it, this lazy little bee would 
not fly away, but strike out at you with its legs in a feeble 
sort of way. When taken up in the hand it would dance 
erratically about on its hind legs, waving the others about 
in a ludicrous manner. Or it would lie on its back, and 
move about in sinuous curves on your palm, buzzing 
lazily the while, and waving about its legs in a feeble and 
imbecile sort of way. We came to realise in time that 
our little red-tailed friend was hopelessly drunk, and 
instead of ‘‘ gathering honey all the day from every 
opening flower,” lay tippling all day long most wickedly in 
the same. 

Herrick seems to allude to this when he speaks of a bee 
which flew 

After a dew or dew-like shower 
To “pple freely in a flower. 


But how, we may ask, can the bee get drunk on the 
harmless nectar of the flower—a teetotal drink, surely, if 
ever there was one? 

There appear to be two possible ways in which 
this intoxication may occur. Honey, we know, varies 
greatly in quality, some being even poisonous. When 
the soldiers of Xenophon ate the honey found in the 
country of the Colchians, those who had taken only a little 
were like men very drunk, those who had taken much 
were like madmen. This result was attributed to the fact 
that the honey had been gathered from rhododendron 
flowers. And certain honey found in the Caucasus is re- 
puted to have an intoxicating effect on those who eat it. 
Mr. Douglas Freshfield could only account for the strange 
behaviour of one of his men when travelling there by sup- 
posing he had partaken too freely of this honey. It also 
is supposed to come from rhododendron flowers. We 
may, then, suppose that the honey of certain flowers has 
an intoxicating effect on bees. But honey may also be 
changed into alcohol. In former days it was the source 
of the chief intoxicating drink in this and other countries, 
the well-known mead. It is quite possible that honey 
may be thus transformed while still in the flower. Germs 
of fermentation are ever floating about in the air, and may 
settle down in the honey cups which form the feeding 
ground of the bee. The sweet juice is changed to 
alcohol, and the bee finds in them a wayside tavern. 
It is uncertain which of these is the right explana- 
tion. 

Herrick is not the only poet who hints at the irregu- 
larity of the bee. Jean Ingelow alludes to it : 


Crowds of bees are g?ddy with clover. 
While Keats writes of 


Honeysuckles full of clear dee-wene. 
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Edgar Allan Poe speaks of the intoxicating influence of 
the blue flowers of Sephalica : 


It still remaineth, torturing the bee 
With madness, and unwonted reverie. 


Alas, poor bee! How thou art fallen from thy lofty 
moral pedestal! No longer held up as an example, thou 
shalt play the Helot to our Spartan youth. As thou stag- 
gerest about in imbecile enjoyment in our hand, thou shalt 
buzz for us the warning, 


“ Put not thou an enemy in thy mouth 
To steal away thy brains ”—and legs. 


IN PRAISE OF WAR 


“ We recognize at last That War is not of God.” —MtNor POET, 


L hear a throat from attic high 
Proclaim this later valiant theme : 
“To live is nobler than to die.” 


It is not laud of gun and pike, 
It is not zest for battle-axe, 

That makes all virile men dislike 
This cry—this caitiff cant of Pax. 


Why should the race be to the slow ? 
Wherefore the weak enjoy the prize ? 
Fools upon brother-fools bestow 
The laurels wrested from the wise ? 


To hear this milk-veined patriot pipe 
One would believe a world of vice, 

Of hatred, lust, and greed were ripe 
To merge it into Paradise. 


War is of life—existence War ; 
Without it we should warp and rust, 

And, as the other earth-worms are, 
Grope daily dully in the dust. 


God, Life, and Inspiration tell 
That War is physic for the soul ; 
Enduring Peace would prove a hell : 
That War alone can make us whole. 


Through War are Peace’s triumphs won ; 
Of what consists the ruddy flood 
Which bears the ships of progress on 
If it be not of human blood ? 


Still is it true, who stands aside 

With babbling lip and cringing hands 
Must hold him ready to divide 

With better men his goods and lands. 


Let them preach Peace—this puling sect : 
Our ancient creed is current still, 

And iron shard, by mercy checked, 
Incarnate wrong to cure, must kill. 


A day may come when Peace shall be, 
When blood shall cease to surge and mar ; 
Yet take the truth I fling to thee: 
To-day what liveth lives by War! 
BECKLES WILLSON. 
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The Purchase and Sale undertaken of Colonial Government and other Securities. 


received for one, two, or three years at rates which may be ascertained on 


RHODESIA, LIMITED. 


Authorised Capital . we ~ 
Issued Capital - « = « 


£300,000. 
£230,000. 


MANAGING DIRECTORS IN SOUTH AFRICA. 





I. H. HIRSCHLER and J. C. KNAPP, Main Street, Bulawayo. 
SECRETARY. 
ROB. F. MASTERTON. 
OFFICES. 
Winchester House, Old Broad Street, London, E.C. 
Ziis Company is prepared to undertake 
The Management in Rhodesia of Companic 1 Syndicates operating in 
the British South Africa Company's Territories. 
To obtain through its Engineering Department the Examination and 
\ on of Mining Properties of all kinds, and to furnish full confidential 





reon, 


approved stands, farms, or other interests. 


THE IDEAL TOUR 


IS BY 


CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY 


Through the Rockies to the Pac oific Coast, and Home again Round the World 
veda China, Japan, or Australi 
Apply, CANADIAN PaciFic RAILWAY, 67 King William Street, E.C., 


or 30 Cockspur Street, 8. W. 


{; OLD, KLONDIKE.—Information respecting KLONDIKE 


and the GOL ates LDS of ONTARIO and BRITISH COLUMBIA, together 
with latest Map, &c., can be obtained free from 


ALLAN BR Os. & CO., 19 James Street, Liverpool, and 103 Leadenhall Street, 
London, 
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FINANCE 


LORD SALISBURY, MR. CHAMBERLAIN, AND 
THE CITY 


WE are not concerned in this page with the political 
aspects of the speeches of Lord Salisbury and Mr. 
Chamberlain, which have this week provoked something 
like sensation in all parts of the civilised world; but it is 
of pressing interest to draw attention here to the com- 
paratively small result which the Ministerial statements 
have had upon prices. 

There was first Lord Salisbury’s speech at a Primrose 
League meeting, full of grave suggestions about ‘‘ dying 
Empires ” and the effect upon “ living” communities, and, 
with due deference to the Premier’s remarks, Consols were 
at once lowered on the Stock Exchange. A few days later 
the Premier bore down direct upon the bankers themselves, 
but still the Stock Exchange refused to become agitated 
by these mysterious mutterings from head-quarters. Then 
came Mr. Chamberlain’s speech at Birmingham. This to 
some extent took effect, and during the Saturday and 
Monday following, prices in the Stock Markets were 
distinctly ‘‘flat” on apprehensions that some serious 
political complication must exist, the details of which 
might be announced at any moment. 

From the tone of Lord Salisbury’s remarks at the 
bankers’ dinner it might have been supposed that the City 
was so heavily embarked in speculative ventures that an 
immediate shortening of sail was the first duty of every 
financier. 

That the City has refused to become alarmed over the 
Government ‘‘ warnings” is simply due to the fact that there 
is nothing to be alarmed at. We do not mean that there 
may not be cause for folitical anxiety and disquiet, but 
Lombard Street has often a way of looking further ahead 
than Downing Street, and for months past, in view of the 
possibility of complications arising from the Spanish- 
American war, the attitude of the City has been that of 
extreme caution both in the Money and the Stock 
Markets, and no promptings were needed from the Premier 
to tell financiers that this is the time to ‘‘keep their powder 
dry.” 

In the Money Market, as we have frequently pointed 
out, the Bank of England has for some time past had so 
strong a grip of the situation as to be able, not only to 
make its rate effective, but also to attract large supplies of 
gold from abroad. 

On the Stock Exchange dearer money, combined with 
political uncertainties, has reduced speculation to a 
phenomenally low ebb, and although in the event of any 
serious political catastrophe the ‘‘ bear” account open may 
be too small to afford much support to prices, the position 
is certainly not likely to be endangered by the existence of 
any unwieldy speculative account for the rise. 

Neither in the matter of our home industries are there 
signs of serious over-trading or undue speculation in 
wholesale commodities. 

It may of course be that the Government is wishful to 
prepare the people of this country for a further heavy out- 
lay on our naval defences; but if this be so, preparation 
of this kind is happily unnecessary, at least so far as 
the City is concerned. Any reasonable proposals for 
strengthening our naval and military forces always have 
had and always will have the loyal support of merchants 
and financiers in the City. 
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HOW AUSTRALIA STANDS 


ApvANCE proof-sheets to hand of the ‘‘ Year-book of 
Australia” give valuable information relative to the com- 
mercial position of the Australasian Colonies in 1897. From 
these particulars it is evident that neither the pastoral nor 
agricultural industries have shown any marked expansion 
during the year. One of the main contributors to the 
wealth power of the Colonies is of course the wool in- 
dustry. The returns in that direction are not so satis- 
factory as could be desired. This may be readily gathered 
from the following table, which gives an approximate 
statement of the essential figures for the past eight 
years :— 


Bales Ex- Value Total 

ported from per Bale Selling 

Year Australia in Value in 

and N.Z. London London 
1889=90 2.000000. ¥,460;000: <..000c08 ERE ccncsas 422,631,000 
TSQO-O8F cc000cee T{GGB,000 «0.000000 DA dckaeices 22,792,000 
1EQI~Q2 oc0000008 T{7Q4j;000  occcecses EOE scisees 22,425,000 
2B99=93 cecscss.s TjSORjOOO necscaces tS nas 23,504,000 
BBO 3-E veeisecis 5,906,000 ...ccscese tS wines 22,848,000 
TBQE—O8 scscasece Tj QFGjOO0 sccereres ESS dicapisse 22,758,500 
169506 cisccsscs 1y3GO,000 cccsscses IH ssvsceece 23,000,000 
T590<07 ccscessee) 15839j000 sccssecss TER crsseeeee 21,125,500 


From these figures it will be noted that the total 
amount of returns for the past season was the lowest for 
many years. 

A further point to be gathered from these Australian 
statistics is that the marked expansion of the import trade 
in 1896 has not continued at the same rate, though the 
position has been well maintained. The results are as 
fallows :— 








1895 1896 1897 
£ & & 

New South Wales ...... 5,654,000 6,675,000 6,579,000 
COUPENSIRIG soivaicavsscinesecs 1,950,000 2,089,000 2,060,000 
South Australia ............ 1,637,000 2,030,000 1,929,000 
co: 323,000 419,000 407,000 
VICOMR ssccsssisexes egvniinny 4,265,000 5,305,000 927 3,000 
Western Australia ......... 973,000 2,267,000 2,517,000 
NOW ZERO cicsscssccceacs 3,184,000 4,232,000 4,585,000 

MUD ixceaesiacisis 17,968,000 23,017,000 23,350,000 


The total for 1897 shows the slight increase of £333,000 
as compared with that for 1896. As regards the move- 
ments for the past year, increase is shown by the following 
colonies—namely, Western Australia, 4 250,000, and New 
Zealand, £363,000 ; and decrease by the following Colonies 
—namely, New South Wales, £96,000; Queensland, 
£29,000; South Australia, £101,000; Tasmania, £12,000; 
and Victoria, £ 32,000. 

The grand total for 1897 is the largest since 1891, when 
it was £26,704,000. In the crisis year, 1893, it sank to 
£,16,595,000. 


THE FINANCIAL OUTLOOK 


MoRE than six millions of gold having been received at the 
Bank of England during the past month in connection with the 
Chinese indemnity payment and the Bank’s efforts to attract the 
precious metal, the Money Market has become distinctly easier. 
The advance in the American Exchange, with the decreased 
possibility of further exports of gold to the States, has also assisted 
this tendency ; while the release of Japanese money and Govern- 
ment disbursements for “Supplies” has, in addition, materially 
added to the amount of “ floating ” money in the market. 


We indicated last week that no reliance could be placed upon 
the absurd reports that the Bank had made arrangements with the 
Japanese Government for the control of the entire indemnity money 
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for a long period. The worthlessness of these conjectures has been 
demonstrated during the past few days by the release of more than 
500,000/. required by the Japanese Government for payments due 
in this country. Further disbursements of a similar kind will be 
made almost immediately. 


There is no truth in the statements that a new Japanese loan 
is imminent. What appears to be taking place is—that the 
Government of Japan is seeking Parliamentary powers to raise 
an external loan at a later period should such be required. 
Strictly speaking, the last Japanese loan issued in this country was 
not an ordinary external loan authorised by the Japanese nation, 
and before any large amount could in the future be raised here, 
special authority will have to be given by the Japanese Parliament. 
Probably no fresh loan will be issued for a year or two ; for, in spite 
of much which has been written as to the dire condition of Japanese 
finance, there is really nothing in the situation there requiring 
immediate monetary relief. 


Investors and others will do well to dismiss from their minds 
all thoughts of a speedy return to the days of “dirt-cheap 
money,” with loans at 4 per cent., “ gilt-edged” stocks at famine 
prices, and that sort of thing. We do not mean to say that 
monetary conditions may not become, at least temporarily, easier 
than at the present time ; but, without in the least entering into 
the realms of prophecy, it requires no seer to discover many 
indications of a permanent rise in the value of money. 


Should the present war with Spain and the United States be 
long continued, we have all the elements making for a serious 
waste and destruction of capital, conditions which, as affecting the 
Money Market, would be aggravated by the potent element of 
unrest and uncertainty, all tending in the direction of dearer 
money. If, on the other hand, peace not only between Spain and 
America, but throughout Europe, becomes assured, then it is not 
difficult to discover directions in which trade activity is likely to 
make bigger demands upon the world’s surplus capital than for 
many years past. 


Notably China. Only a few weeks ago we dwelt at length in 
our columns upon the immense importance to capitalists of 
the concessions to a British Syndicate of enormous coal dis- 
tricts in North China, and now we have the news of the con- 
clusion of negotiations with an English Syndicate, represented 
by Messrs. Mathieson & Co., for a loan for the construction of a 
railway connecting Nanking, Shanghai, Hang-Chau, and Ningpo. 
The scheme has the advantage of powerful financial backing, and 
if, as stated, the contract signed at Shanghai has been officially 
confirmed by the Tsung-li-Yamen, no time will be lost in com- 
mencing operations. Bearing in mind the district to be traversed 
by the proposed railway, its importance in opening the interior of 
China to British trade may be easily conceived. 


Apart altogether from local circumstances operating upon the 
Money Market during the past eight years in the direction of 
ease, the main explanation of the plethora of money and the rush 
for investment stocks has been that there has simply not been 
sufficient outlet for surplus British capital. Given peace, and in 
China we have, in our judgment, trade possibilities likely to make 
huge demands upon our spare cash for some time to come. It is, 
indeed, indications such as these, combined with the alternative 
possibilities of war, with its destruction of capital, which have 
mainly inspired the caution to investors in these columns for 
weeks past that, except on material declines from their present 
high level, those gilt-edged stocks now standing at phenomenally 
high prices were best left alone for a time. 


At an early stage in the Spanish-American war we drew atten- 
tion in these columns to the advantages likely to be reaped by the 
Canadian railways through the carriage of grain. The Stock 
Exchange is at last waking up to this fact now that it is thrust 
before them in the enormous traffic returns of the Grand Trunk 
Railway Company, and a feature of the week has been the strength 
of all Canadian Railway securities. 
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Elimusements 


—_?e—_ 


STRAND THEATRE. 
Under the Direction of WILLIE EDOUIN. 
EVERY EVENING at 9, EDWARD LYTTON’S Company in the Farcical Comedy, 
“THE J.P.” Preceded at 8.15 by ELAINE. MATINEES Wednesdays and Satur- 


days at 3.—Box-office open 10 to 4 and during Performance. 


LYCEUM THEATRE. 


THIS EVENING, at 8, THE MEDICINE MAN. Henry Irving, Miss Ellen 
Terry; Messrs. Frank Cooper, Robert Taber, Macintosh, Norman Forbes, Nutcombe 
Gouid, Ben Webster, Fuller Mellish, Cooper Cliffe, L. Belmore, J. Archer Reynolds, 
Passmore Howard, Sims, Jones ; Misses Kose Leclercg, Maud Milton, Dolores Drum- 
mond, Rockman, Sheldon, Vynor. 


— “ADELPHI THEATRE. 


THIS EVENING, at 8, THE HEART OF MARYLAND. Messrs. Harry 
Harwood, Maurice Barrymore, Edward J. Morgan, Frank Milis, Odell Williams, 
Heary Weaver, jun., Malcolm Williams, John W. Jennings, Walter Belasco, &c. ; 
Mesdames Leslie Carter, Helen Tracy, Helen Macbeth, Minnie Dupree, &c. 


ST. JAMES’S THEATRE. 


THIS EVENING, at 8.15, THE CONQUERORS. Messrs. George Alexander, 
W. H. Vernon, H. V. Esmond, H. B. Irving, H. H. Vincent, J. D. Beveridge, 
A. Royston, R. Loraine, R. G. Legge, A. Holmes Gore, B. Wallis, Fred Terry ; 
Mesdames Julia Neilson, C. Collier, M. A. Victor, Ida Molesworth, Fay Davis. 


PRINCE OF WALES’ THEATRE 
Sole Lessee and Manager, Henry Lowenfeld. 
EVERY EVENING, at 8.15. MATINEE, EVERY SATURDAY, at 2.30. 

LA POUPEE, Old-fashioned Comic Opera by Maurice Ordonneau and Arthur Sturgess. 

Music by Edmond Audran. Second Year. Messrs. Courtice Pounds, Norman Salmond, 

Fred Storey, Martin Adeson, Cheesmar, Conway, Dixon, Donald, and Willie Edouin. 

Mdmes. Adelaide Newton, Gwen Powell, Beatrice Jeffreys, Salisbury, Turner, Wildey, 

and Jessie Huddleston. Doors open at 7.45. Box Office (Mr. Watts), 10 to 9. 

VAUDEVILLE THEATRE 
A. and S. Gatti, Sole Lessees and Managers. 

TO-NIGHT, and EVERY EVENING, at 8.20, THE FRENCH MAID. 388th 
Performance. Messrs. Richard Green, George Mudie, Wyndham Guise, Murray King, 
H. O. Clarey, Barton de Solla, Percy Percival, J. W. Macdonald, and Joseph Wilson. 
Mesdames Louie Pounds, Alice Barth, Lillie Pounds, Hilda Jeffreys, and Kate Cutler. 
MATINEE, EVERY WEDNESDAY, at 2.30. 


GLOBE THEATRE. 
Mr. John Hare. 

_TO-NIGHT, ard EVERY EVENING, at 8.45, THE MASTER, A new and 

original Comedy in three acts, by G. Stuart Ogilvie. Mr. John Hare. Miss 

Kate Terry (Mrs. Arthur Lewis). Preceded at 8, by when GEORGE THE FOURTH 

WAS KING. Doors open 7.30. MATINEE (in lieu of Evening Performance), 

SATURDAY NEXT and EVERY SATURDAY, at 3. Box Office (Mr. A. R. 
Holmes), 10 to 10. Telephone 2,614 (Gerrard). 





ALHAMBRA. 
CISSIE LOFTUS with a new series of imitations at 10.15. 
TO-NIGHT, JOE ELVIN as ONE OF THE BOYS, Nina Martino and Leo 
Mars, Fred Russel], Dutch Daly, the Darto Quartette, Delaur and Debrimont, Agnes 


Delaporte, Lizzie and Vinie Daly, Marvelle’s Birds, a Ballet Divertissement, the Powers 
Brothers, original Tramp Bicyclists, &c. 


J NTERNATIONAL UNIVERSAL EXHIBITION, 1898. 
GRAND MILITARY and other CONCERTS DAILY. 
BAND OF THE GRENADIER GUARDS. 
BAND OF THE HON. ARTILLERY COMPANY. 
THE LONDON EXHIBITIONS ORCHESTRAL BAND. 


“THE EMPRESS THEATRE 
AT THE 
[ NTERNATIONAL UNIVERSAL EXHIBITION. 
GRAND PATRIOTIC NAVAL SPECTACLE 
TWICE DAILY. 
Peace and War. Naval Review. 

Naval Manceuvres. The Fleet at Night. 
Attack and Blowing Up of the Enemy's Forts. 
Britain’s Triumph and Naval Supremacy. 
TWICE DAILY. 3.30 and g p.m. 
Thousands of Reserved Seats, 6d., 1s., and 2s. 





J NTERNATIONAL UNIVERSAL EXHIBITION, 1898. 
THE FLORAL LOUNGE. 


The most delightful Entertainment Hall in the World. 
The CHAMOUNIX MINSTRELS and other Novel Attractions Daily. Free. 





BOOKS. — SMALL PARCELS or LIBRARIES purchased 


for Cash. CATALOGUE of Choice, Useful, and Curious Books issued at 
frequent intervals, post fre 


e. 
A. RUSSELL SMITH, 24 GREAT WINDMILL STREET, London, W. 
(One minute from Piccadilly Circus.) 


JOHN BROADWOOD & SONS, 
Pianoforte Makers 
to Her Majesty the Queen, 
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THE WEEK AT THE PLAY 
TERESA 


I Finp the popular success and the artistic demerits of 
‘‘Teresa”” a much less interesting topic than the locality 
wherein ‘‘ Teresa” elected to appear. That was Cam- 
berwell, and Camberwell points a moral. Formerly sacred 
to Mr. Chevalier’s coster, it is now the home of Arts and 
Crafts. The theatre there is a capital theatre. It is 
extremely well managed, and constantly puts on excellent 
works. If it has not the amazing enthusiasm of the 
famous playhouse at Hoxton where Mrs. Lane, the 
manageress, is the embodiment of Britannia in the mind 
of the local citizens, and gifts comforting and solid are 
rained down on the stage at the feet of popular players on 
the last night of a considerable run, Camberwell has an 
esthetic air and influence of its own which make it 
the first of the outlying theatres. Camberwell seems to 
be beginning to compete with the old order of the Strand 
and Central London. They are sending the dramatic 
critics to first performances there as they sent thc 
Grenadiers to Gibraltar. A few years ago these old 
stagers would have refused to go so far a-field. 
Now they go meekly and write their columns about 
these remote productions. It is likely enough that the old 
playhouses will suffer. London is not one city after all, 
but a congeries of cities ; and if the citizens of each several 
township prefer to go to their own place of entertain- 
ment in comfort to the making of tedious expeditions 
to an imaginary centre, they seem to have common 
sense upon their side. 

Mr. George Bancroft is the son of Sir Squire Bancroft, 
but, as though that were not honour enough for any man, 
the D-ly T-l-gr-ph thinks that he is prophet. This is 
because, writing some eighteen months ago, he made a 
character in ‘‘ Teresa” remark that a revolution might 
happen some day in Italy. Listen to the Marchese di 
Micari: ‘‘You know what my views are, Sir Robert 
(strongly), and how I shudder at the sight of our race 
crushed by over-taxation and begrimed by a mire of 
poverty that you English do not understand. And all for 
what? The gratification of the whims of three crowned 
heads and the maintenance of a dear-bought alliance. But 
mark me, Sir Robert, this condition cannot last. The 
day is close when the down-trodden poor of our country 
will turn, and a revolution will ensue, with the savage 
shout ‘ Disarm, disarm !’” Sir Robert (calmly) : ‘* 1 doubt 
it, Marchese.” 

‘*Teresa ” is in truth a gloomy, stagey business. The 
gloom might be forgiven, the staginess not so freely. Mr. 
Gillette has lately shown us how an actor writes plays to 
suit an actor, when that actor is himself. The leading 
man must always be ‘‘on top,” as Mr. Gillette would pro- 
bably put it; the whole piece is twisted to exploit the 
readiness, the skill, the daring, the deaux yeux of Mr. 
Gillette. You perceive him in the character of Mr. 
Gillette as that excellent actor may look to be in another or 
a better world. This for ‘‘light comedy.” Mr. Bancroft’s 
muse is the tragic, and that is not in the play. But he 
has a becoming sympathy for his profession. Conse- 
quently his story is rent and repatched with a single eye 
upon ‘‘ strong” situations. These may have no earthly 
reference to life; they may be wholly mechanical, the 
effect of coincidence ; but still they are there, and Mr. 
Bancroft has done what he intended. The Marchese di 


33 GREAT PULTEREY STREET, LONDON, W. | Micari aforesaid was conspicuous among the revolutionaries 
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of Italy, and had a daughter, Teresa, who was widely 
adored. Count Caprile loved her wildly, because—well, 
what could you expect of his surname and his nation, an 
Italian in an English play ? Mr. Valentine Elsbrooke loved 
her honourably, while the sentiments of Mr. Claude 
Elsbrooke, Valentine’s brother, were strictly dishonour- 
able. 

Itur in antiquam silvam—Claude saw Teresa pass 
into a wood on an errand of mercy, on the eve of her 
projected marriage to his brother. Coming up to her, he 
endeavoured to wrong her, but reckoned without a ‘‘spillo” 
presented to her by his brother. Before you could say 
“spillo”” he was embroached on the point of that weapon. 
The Italian Count now stepped in. He pointed out to 
Teresa the awkward solecism of which she had been guilty. 
She had murdered her future brother-in-law. As a way of 
evading the consequences, would she marry him, Count 
Caprile, or commit suicide? Teresa preferred the spillo. 
That is the story. It might have been effective enough 
if Mr. Bancroft had not insisted on pushing his people 
into the mantraps of situations which he had pre- 
pared for them in sight of the audience. There was 
no reason why they should have fallen in if he had 
not propelled them. After a display of such flagrant im- 
postures in nomenclature as ‘‘ Claud” and ‘ Valentine 
Elsbrooke,” the name of Mary Klegg, Teresa’s principal 
girl friend, has an honest Pickwickian sound. There is 
not much else to say about the play. The players dis- 
played more distinction. Miss Violet Vanbrugh as 
Teresa had her moments of highly wrought emotion ; in 
one of them, during her last interview with Caprile, she 
touched something indistinguishable from tragedy. But 
Miss Vanbrugh’s talent is for comedy. Mr. Arthur 
Bourchier is always an easy, a natural actor. At Camber- 
well he appeared as one who might well have been the 
son of an English Ambassador—a real prince, in fact ; 
and his gleams of passion were curiously vivid. At first 
it seemed as if Mr. Laurence Irving’s Count were going 
to be excellent; but the character so fell from ‘his 
hands that the first impression was overlaid and is now 
irrevocable. Of the: others, Mr. Aubrey Smith was a 
credible (stage) ambassador. 
¥. B. 


IN PASSING 


“THE prettiest little boy that ever went to Eton,” Sir Roderick 
Murchison once called Mr. Gladstone, and it is interesting to 
remember, as Mr. David Williamson reminds usin the most readable 
biography of “ Gladstone the Man,” which he has just published 
through Mr. Bowden, that in those Eton days the future Premier 
wrote this striking forecast of his own career : “ A successful dus, 
an offer from the Minister, a%Secretaryship of State, and even the 
Premiership itself are the objects which form the vista along which 
a young visionary loves {to look.” “Mr. Tipple” was Mr. Glad- 
stone’s nickname at Eton—though why, nobody knows. It cer- 
tainly could not have been through any habits of intemperance, for 
men who followed him at Oxford ten years afterwards said, 
“Undergraduates drank less in the ’forties, because Gladstone had 
been so courageously abstemious in the ’thirties.” One is quite 
glad, from a fellow-feeling, to remember that Mr. Gladstone was 
flogged at least once by the notorious Dr. Keate. He and another 
lad had been involved in some schoolboy scrape. Gladstone was 
discovered, and suffered rather than divulge to the head-master the 
name of the other lad. 


One wonders what would have been the career of Mr. Glad- 


stone had he carried ott his original intention of becoming a 
barrister, 


On the books of Lincoln’s Inn may be found this 
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entry :—“ William Ewart Gladstone, of Christ Church, Oxford, 
B.A., age 23 years, fourth son of John Gladstone, Esq., of 
Fasque, county Kincardineshire, is admitted into the Society of 
this Inn the 25th day of January, 1833.—Admitted by the Right 
Hon. Sir Lancelot Shadwell, Treasurer.” This was, the observant 
will notice, just four days before Mr. Gladstone signed the rolls 
of the House of Commons for the first time as member for 
Newark. A further entry in August 1839 records the conclusion 
of his career as a law student, he “having given up his intention 
of being called to the Bar.” Sixty years afterwards, Mr. Gladstone, 
when the guest-of the Inn, was shown this autograph. The old 
man looked at it with a curious interest. “Ah,” he remarked 
pathetically, “I put more into it then.” 


No one accustomed to follow Mr. Gladstone in the House of 
Commons could doubt that he was a consummate actor. Every 
speech he made, even on minor subjects, was full of a dramatic force 
all his own. Needless, also, to say, his sentences were often 
remarkably involved: he would follow the argument into every 
nook and cranny. Mr. Williamson recalls one sentence which 
contained 217 words, and yet the meaning was perfectly clear when 
it was read slowly. Every student of Mr. Gladstone’s speeches 
must also have noted his use of “alliteration’s artful aid.” A 
speech delivered in 1887 may be cited as an example, for in it will 
be found the phrases, “shielded and sheltered”; “ persistent 
pursuit” ; “refractory and recalcitrant”; ‘reasonable and 
rational.” Well may Carlyle have called him “the man with the 
unmeasurable power of vocables,” to which Tennyson retorted, “ I 
love the man, but no Prime Minister ought to be an orator.” 


Kaiser William’s latest wish is the creation of an Egyptian 
Dictionary. The funds have been provided by Imperial decree, 
and professors from the Academies of Science in Berlin, Géttingen, 
Leipzig, and Munich will be engaged on it for the next eleven 
years. Whether there is any connection between this resolution 
and the telegram of congratulation after the battle of Atbara we 
cannot say. 


Lord and Lady Aberdeen will be much missed at Rideau 
Hall—how much missed only those who have lived in Ottawa can 
tell. ‘They have made it their delight to share in every phase of 
Canadian life, brightening and elevating it. It is long, for example, 
since the lawns of Rideau Hall saw so charming a spectacle as on 
May Day, when the little folks of Ottawa society chose their May 
Queen and did her honour. A pretty sight it must have been to 
see that most courtly of French-Canadian gentlemen, Sir Henri 
Joly, Sir Sandford Fleming, sturdy old Senators, the elect of 
Ottawa society, the non-elect, children of divers ages and sizes, 
and even Vice-Royalty itself, bow the knee before this queen of 
youth and beauty. After the ceremony a set of lancers was danced 
on the green, his Excellency having as his partner Her Majesty 
of May. 


Lady Aberdeen, by the way, would seem to be leaving some 
salutary counsel behind her at Ottawa. We read in a Canadian 
paper that at this May Day festival her Excellency took occasion 
to speak toa company of young folks on their society manners. 
She referred to the manner in which strange ladies at dances were 
treated. Instead of introducing the strangers to men, her hearers, 


* she feared, monopolised the sterner sex, and allowed the strangers 


to stand around and adorn the room as wall-owers. In England 
such a thing would never happen; in every case strange ladies 
were introduced to men and never allowed to sit out a dance 
without having a partner. Needless to say, this counsel was given 
in a most kindly manner. 


What will be the cost to the States of the war with Spain? In 
the Civil War the War Department’s expenditure for the first year 
(1861-2) was 389,173,562 dollars ; while in the last year the army 
and navy expenses combined amounted to 1, 153,307,834 dollars— 
3,000,000 dollars a day. 
more or less continuous. 
goo,ooo dollars a day during times of peace. 


But then, of course, the fighting was 
The normal expenditure is less than 
Mr. Dingley’s pro- 
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posed increase of 90,000,000 dollars in the annual revenue is there- 
fore none too much. But who can yet tell how long the war will 
last—or, one might almost say, who can tell when real war will 
begin? 

“FIRST BATTLE.” 


So ran a flaming first line nearly a foot deep in a New York 
“Yellow ” sheet the other day, and the paper sold like hot cakes 
upon it. But when the purchaser had secured his gory prize, it 
was only to find this second line tucked away in a corner in very 
fine type :— 


“WILL BE FOUGHT IN ASIATIC WATERS.” 

Very angry an Englishman would be in such circumstances. Not 
30, we are assured, the New Yorker. “ He had had a cent’s worth 
of sensation, and that was all he wanted.” Wonderful folk these 
New Yorkers. 


1898 AND 1562 


‘The evening and the morning have joined in fight at last, 
Around the western islands the old shall fight the new ; 
‘Columbia and Hispania, the present and the past, 
And Eighteen Hundred Ninety-eight fights Fifteen Sixty-two. 


The nation of the forward look that sees the heights ahead 
Fights with the backward glancing realm that sees the tombs 
behind. 
And who shall doubt the conflict of the quick and of the dead, 
Of the leaders with the laggards of mankind ? 


To-day joins fight with yesterday ; the medizeval years 
Are grappling with the modern, and the old assails the new. 
But who, who fears the issue? Where’s the trembling soul that 
fears 
When Eighteen Hundred Ninety-eight fights Fifteen Sixty-two? 


Sam Walter Foss, in “ The New York Sun.” 


Mr. Richard Harding Davis is credited with being one of the 
enterprising journalists who keep us informed through the Mew 
York Herald and our own 7ines with what little really happens 
in. the way of war. He has had the hardihood to be photographed, 
and great is the sport among his Transatlantic comfréres. Note 
this from the Commercial of Cincinnati :—“ He has had his picter 
tooken in all his new togs, including a golf-cap, high laced boots, 
two pairs of spy-glasses—one for the Spaniards and one for the 
Americans—a pistol, a blouse that doesn’t fit, trousers ditto and a 
double turn-down collar. He is filled with determination and 
courage, too, so there is no room for bullets.” 


Here, again, is the Springfield Republican :—“If he [Mr. 
Harding Davis] were cut up into small pieces he would furnish 
the insurgents with arms and equipments for a whole winter. A 
canvas shooting-jacket, bristling with cartridges and composed 
principally of pockets, is the imposing basis of the composition, 
and a pair of toy opera-glasses and a huge revolver which sags 
him down violently to the left, help to complete the picture.” No 
doubt, it continues, there will be a terrific inkshed when he reaches 
the front. 


There is an historic interest attaching to the appointment of 
the Earl of Leven and Melville as Her Majesty’s Lord High 
Commissioner to the General Assembly of the Church of Scotland. 
For his Lordship is a descendant, and indeed is the representative, 
of General Alexander Leslie, who commanded the Covenanting 
forces during the greater part of the Civil War, which began in 
1639, and who was in command of the Scottish army which was 
defeated by Cromwell at Dunbar in 1650. General Leslie was 
one of the many Scottish soldiers of fortune who were engaged on 
the Continent during the Thirty Years’ War. He attained the 
rank of Field Marshal in the army of Gustavus Adolphus, but was 
in 1639, along with a great number of others, recalled to Scotland 
by the leaders of the Presbyterian party, a voluntary war tax being 
raised for their support. 


A quiet country parson has just passed away, who was no 
common man, though unknown to the world. Henry John 
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Wardell, lateVicar of Bekesbourne, was a genial, kindly, humorous 
man, an accomplished musician, and an excellent parish priest, 
The writer of these lines pays his tribute of regard to an old tutor 
who greatly helped him in years gone by, though he had long 
passed out of his life. Mr. Wardell was the brother of Charles 
Kelly the actor, the husband of Miss Ellen Terry. 


Mr. Paul Potter, author of “The Conquerors,” has not been 
left entirely without friends. He has been accused (in The Speaker, 
for example) of ignorance of men and women, France and Germany, 
physiology, life, and literary and dramatic art. But Mr. Brander 
Matthews has said that he “ took off his hat” to Mr. Potter in the 
matter of his knowledge of the French dramatists ; and another 
defender, in the New York Critic, comes forward with the asser- 
tion that few natives of France and of Italy know their literature 
as well as Mr. Potter knows it; and as for English literature, “he 
has it at his finger ends.” If, too, he knows “nothing of literary or 
dramatic art,” it is very strange, “for he has spent many years in 
studying both, and he is no one’s fool.” “I am not,” adds the 
Critic defender, “ taking up Mr. Potter's defence because he is an 
American ; for he is an Englishman—or, rather, a Scot.” 


Nobody thinks of Belgium in England, and yet she is passing 
through a most interesting stage of social and political develop- 
ment just now, and to-morrow (Sunday) is the day of her general 
election. After many years of stubborn agitation, the suffrage was 
extended a few years ago, but then only to a limited extent, as 
equality was not recognised, and plural voting was introduced. 
To have a vote a man must be twenty-five ; those over thirty-five, 
who are married and pay five francs house duty a year, have two 
votes; professional men and property owners are allowed three 
votes. The object of this system was to outvote the working 
classes, but its result has been the creation of a strong democratic 
party and the election to the Chamber of a score or so of vigorous 
Socialists. The Belgian Socialists are practical enough to combine 
profitable co-operation with their propaganda, and are a body to 
be reckoned with, as they have funds for the fight. The Liberal 
party has been almost squeezed out, and the Conservatives and 
Clericals form a powerful majority ; but Socialism thrives on 
political grievances, and it may be expected that the party will 
increase their strength at the coming elections. 


May has been made musically notable here, writes a Belfast 
correspondent, by the Feis Ceoil, a new association which 
held its initial meeting last year in Dublin. The object of the 
Feis is to cultivate distinctively Irish music and to present it to 
the public in the most artistic manner possible, and, in general, to 
foster musical education in Ireland, so as to “ regain for the island 
its old pre-eminence in musical art.” Perhaps the most marked 
feature of the entire proceedings was the high degree of excellence 
reached in the instrumental contests. In the choral competitions 
Belfast was easily first, repeating its victory of last year. Dr. 
Rogers, of Bangor, who has been an examiner at Welsh musical 
competitions for the last quarter of a century, stated that he had 
never heard better choral singing than that of the Belfast Select 
Choir. The Welsh Eisteddfod and the Highland Mod expressed 
their sympathy with the movement by sending deputations. 


This tale is current across the Atlantic :—When Mr. and Mrs. 
Le Gallienne arrived in New York they had to undergo the usual 
ordeal at the Custom House. Mrs. Le Gallienne had but one hat, 
she said, and was sure there was no need of examining it. The 
Inspector insisted in the politest way possible on seeing it. “I’m 
sure, Miss,” he said, “ you're just longing for a sight of it yourself, 
after all this time and your terrible passage across.” 


Klondike is a favourite theme for jeremiads ; yet, despite all 
gloomy predictions, it seems to manage to keep going somehow. 
The latest Job is a writer in the ational Geographic Magazine, 
of the United States. Only seven trips, it seems, were made by 
steamers from the sea-coast to Dawson last season. Thirty-four 
trips may, it is thought, be made under favourable circumstances 
this season ; but this means less than “half the number [of loads 
of provisions] required to keep the assumed influx of people on 4 
next-to-starvation basis through the winter of 1898-99.” 
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THE LITERATURE OF FRENCH 
CANADA 


A witp heroic age was that in which Canada had her 
beginning, an age which has irresistible charms for the 
pamphleteer and the historian, the novelist and the poet. 
And yet, counting from the founding of Quebec in 1603 
till the end of the French domination, a period of 
160 years, there is no literature that can be called 
Canadian. Many distinguished authors travelled, lived, 
and worked in Canada during that time, as Champlain, 
Lescarbot, Charlevoix, Sagard, Boucher, Lafitau, La 
Potherie, but their writings are as truly French as those 
that go under the name of l’Abbé Raynal. Kalm, the 
Swedish botanist, gives us a picture of the society he 
found so gay and cultured in 1748—a little Paris nestling 
under the brow of Cape Diamond, and reproduced in 
small at Three Rivers and Mount Royal. It maintained 
three coteries—a military party, with the Governor at its 
head; a civil service at the beck of the Intendant ; and the 
clergy, under their natural leader the bishop. Their 
differences were interminable, and often brought the colony 
to the verge of ruin; but one and all were exotic, an 
administrative class that engrossed the function of govern- 
ment, was recruited from France, and abandoned the 
country at the cession, having no root in the soil. It 
would be as unreasonable to expect a native literature to 
have risen in Canada in the last century as to arise in 
Algeria to-day. The period is important ; first, because it 
bequeathed a large mass of materials for literature, as 
correspondence, journals, relations, official reports, and 
state documents, which are now receiving so much at- 
tention; and, secondly, because it was a time of vast 
missionary enterprise, of bold adventure and exploration, 
of commercial monopoly and general despotism. 

Canada, it is said, was conquered by English arms ; it 
would be much more true to say she was conquered by 
English freedom. Almost at any moment during the 
American Revolution she might have cast off the military 
yoke, and it was no fault of France or the United States 
that she did not. But a new era had opened upon her; 
she felt the influence of a new birth under English rule, 
and a fit representation of it came quickly in Du Calvey’s 
“Appel a la Justice de l’Etat”” (1780). It is a tragical yet 
interesting spectacle to see one that was born a French- 
man, a man of rare energy, vehement passion, and 
devoted patriotism, plead before an English Government 
for the rights of an English subject, palpably outraged in 
his person, and be denied; but it is a noble thing to see 
that man rise superior to his private grief and, chastened 
by it, challenge (1784) these same rights as the dearest 
earthly good for himself and his countrymen. It was no 
longer the mere voice of Du Calvey, but of a people, and 
the ‘‘ Appel” became, and is now, a sacred document in 
Canadian annals, the beginning of Canadian literature, 
the first conscious, reflex action of the Canadian mind on 
its surroundings. Its main features are three: (1) the 
age of external administration is gone by, and the 
memory of it lingers as Jacobitism among the Scotch ; (2) 
a broad and deep conception of the sanctity of personal 
freedom, local initiative, and constitutional growth native 
to English law; (3) a precision, working its thesis to 
demonstration, so characteristic of French genius. The 
combination is new, and sets the tone for after-times. 

There is an expansion in French Canadian literature 
that keeps pace with the expansion of the word Canadian. 
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First, it embraced that country which lies east of the 
Ottawa, then it spread to the region of the Great Lakes, 
now it comprehends one-half the North-American continent. 
The chief departments of literary activity in French Canada 
may be indicated as follows :— 

(1) Zaw.—Among a new people, where constitution- 
building claims a large share of the public attention, the 
study of law cannot fail to attract votaries. In Lower 
Canada the work was doubly necessary, for not only had 
she to mould her institutions to meet the expansion of the 
times, but she began, in the domestic forum, with a conflict 
of laws, English and French. Among the more prominent 
names in this department, ecclesiastical and secular, are 
Panguelo and Langevin, Doutre and Lareau. Lareau’s 
‘* Histoire du Droit Canadien” is an enduring monument 
of his industry, intellectual power, and literary skill. 

(2) Politics.—Canada is said to have more politics to 
the acre than any other portion of Her Majesty’s dominions. 
The French-Canadian people enjoy their full share of it, 
and have produced many brilliant leaders, as Viger, 
Papineau, Lafontaine, Dorion, Cartier, Langevin. Collec- 
tions of speeches and political pamphlets abound ; but a 
well-balanced political biography, such as Mr. Mackenzie’s 
‘* Life of Brown” or Pope’s “‘ Life of Sir John Macdonald,” 
is still a desideratum in the literature of Lower Canada. 
Her best biographical effort is probably l’Abbé Casgrain’s 
‘* Histoire de la Mére Marie de I’Incarnation,” a notable 
and attractive figure of the olden time. 

(3) Fiction.—Many have undertaken to set forth the 
quaint picturesqueness of French-Canadian life. We have 
De Boucherville’s ‘‘ Une de perdue, deux de trouvées,” 
Bourassa’s ‘‘ Jacques et Marie,” Chauveau’s ‘‘ Charles 
Guérin,” Marmette’s ‘‘ Intendant Bigot,” all well worthy 
of perusal, while De Gaspe’s ‘‘ Anciens Canadiens” has 
secured several translators, among them Professor Roberts. 
Kirby, Conan Doyle, and Gilbert Parker cultivate the 
same field, but, so far as I am able to form an opinion, 
the Scott of the ancien régime is yet to come. 

(4) Hzstory.—It is a singular fact that the first Canadian 
history of French Canada is from the pen of an English- 
man, William Smith (1814). In 1844 the historical genius 
of Quebec arose, and gave forth in quick succession the 
works of Bibaud, Garneau, !’Abbé Faillon, l’ Abbé Ferland, 
Turcotte, Sulte. There is no lack of local histories, and 
historical questions have claimed their due share of atten- 
tion, beginning with Commander Viger and ending with 
Le Moine. By far the most remarkable and popular 
production is Garneau’s history in three volumes, remark- 
able for its bold conception, its skill in manipulating 
facts, its easy style, its rounded periods, its ardent if 
narrow patriotism, It is written for a purpose or to 
prove a thesis, to establish a French-speaking nation 
in North America, a preserve sacred from the in- 
trusion of English civilisation as well as the entangle- 
ments of Europe, a state such as Massachusetts might 
be if she should separate from the American Union. 
It was the outcome of a Chauvinist movement, the pean 
of an impossible cause, that began and ended with Papi- 
neau. How superficial that cause was among the Lower 
Canadian people, what little chance of success it ever had, 
was very clearly seen after the return of Papineau to 
public life. He stood alone among his countrymen, with 
not a vestige of a following, and was probably the only 
leader that died in the faith of the 92 Resolutions. 

(5) Poetry.—Next to making the ballads of a people is 
the collecting of them. This honour is due to Mr. Ernest 
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Gagnon. ‘Les Chansons Populaires du Canada,” a 
volume of over 300 pages, appeared in 1865. They are 
mostly of Norman origin, but fashioned to the conditions 
of the New World. The most distinctive of them—that 
one which has twined itself most closely round the heart 
of French Canada—is ‘“‘A la Claire Fontaine.” Those 
who were privileged to hear it sung by Mme. Albani, her- 
self a French-Canadian, at Lord Strathcona’s reception last 
Dominion Day, need not be told of its beauty or power. 

Three names stand pre-eminent in the realm of poetry, 
Crémazie, Lemay, and Fréchette. The distant echoes of 
the Crimea roused Crémazie to sing, and he poured forth 
in quick succession ‘‘ Le Vieux Soldat Canadien,” ‘ Aux 
Canadiens-Frangais,” ‘‘ La Féte Nationale,” ‘‘ Le Drapeau 
de Carillon’’—a sort of ‘‘Scots wha hae.” He is the poet 
of the past, of the Canadians of old, of military glory, 
and shows a great deal of rugged grandeur. Lemay, on 
the other hand, is quiet, polished, harmonious. His best- 
known pieces are ‘‘Le Sommeil de 1’Enfant,” ‘‘ II faut 
chanter,” ‘‘La Découverte du Canada,” ‘‘ L’Hymne 
National.” ‘ La Débacle du St.-Laurent "#tells of greater 
strength, and is, probably, his masterpiece. 

The last and greatest of the three is Louis H. Fréchette, 
whose easy power and manly grasp command respect. 
In his earlier works, as in ‘‘ Mes Loisirs” (1863), he is 
tempted to smother his thought in mellifluous wording ; 
his apprenticeship is finished with ‘‘ La Voix d’un Exilé” ; 
his maturer productions, ‘‘Les Fleurs Boréales” and 
‘*Les Oiseaux de Neige,” were fitly crowned by the 
French Academy in 1881 ; ile. ‘* Feuilles Volantes ” 
represents the latest phase ¥ his activity. His most 
sustained effort, the favourite of the general reader, de- 
scribes the discovery of the Mississippi. His address to 
the English flag, from which I quote, has special interest 
for the English public :— 


Regarde, me disait mon pére, 
Ce drapeau vaillamment porté ; 
I] a fait ton pays prospére, 
Et respecte la liberté. 
C’est le drapeau de l’ Angleterre, 
Sans tache, sur le firmament ; 
Presque & tous les points de la terre, 
I] flotte glorieusement. 


REVIEWS 


THE BURNS SUPERSTITION AGAIN 


“Speech by F. Faithfull Begg, M.P., in proposing the Toast of 
‘Caledonia and Caledonia’s Bard’ at the Rosebery Burns 
Club, Glasgow, January 25, 1898.” Published for the Club. 


THIS oration, a rubber stamp informs you, is a “reply to W. E. 
Henley,” and you are also informed by the orator himself (to 
whom, if we followed the engaging example in his discourse, we 
should henceforth refer to as plain “ Begg”) that he is “ engaged 
in the task of crossing swords with a certain literary freebooter.” 
But you soon recognise that the orator, like Macbeth, is the victim 
of a “ heat-oppressed brain,” that he is fighting a shadow, and that 
his reply is not a reply to anything Mr. Henley ever wrote about 
Burns, but to what he did not write and never could possibly have 
written. Yet the speech is of some interest as a curious example 
of mental obliquity ; of the bemusing and bewildering effects of 
excessive faithfulness, Christianity, Calvinism, patriotism, and 
porridge. 

Starting with the conviction that Calvinism—* which is a sealed 
book to Mr. Henley ”—is only second to oatmeal as a constituent 
of intellectual and spiritual greatness, Mr. Begg, metaphorically, 
sets out, as he affirms, to play the part of David, in the confident 
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assurance that he is more than a match for any mere literary 
Goliath. True, he forgets that Burns, before he had even com- 
pleted “The Cotter’s Saturday Night,” had repudiated, as he 
continued throughout his life to repudiate, Calvinism and all its 
works ; but no doubt he remained faithful to oatmeal, and Mr, 
Begg, permeated from top to toe with oatmeal and Calvinism, 
fondly imagines that the Bard is wholly like unto himself, and 
regards “ The Cotter’s Saturday Night” as the very acme of 
Burns’s achievement. ‘ Nobody,” he exclaims, “a thrill or a 
memory the better for ‘Scots wha hae!’ Nobody a thrill or a 
memory the better for ‘The Cotter’s Saturday Night’!” And you 
may imagine how the audience were thrilled with their own con- 
sciousness of a patriotism and a goodness wholly beyond the reach 
of any mere Englishman. 

Thus primed with oatmeal and Calvinism, all that Mr. Begg 
further needed to equip him for his task was the confidence 
begotten of profound ignorance of his subject, and of prejudice 
wholly impenetrable to the assaults of mere reason. Enough for 
him that Mr. Henley is not a Scotsman—for Mr. Begg, confining 
himself wholly to Burns as Calvinist and patriot, of course knows 
nothing of Burns’s unpharisaic prayer, ““O wad some Power the: 
giftie gie us,’ &c.—and Scotsmen being, as we have seen, the 
only great men on earth, and Burns being the greatest Scot, and 
therefore not only the greatest poet, but with one exception—Mr, 
Begg will no doubt make one exception—the greatest man that 
ever lived, is quite beyond the comprehension of one who, it may 
be, knows nothing either of oatmeal or of Calvinism. Mr. Begg 
therefore takes for granted that, since Mr. Henley is quite in- 
capable of understanding Burns, his essay can be little else than 
an “onslaught,” and being himself nothing if not one-sided and 
bewildered, he vainly imagines that the bewilderment and the one- 
sidedness are not in himself but in Mr. Henley. 

But we must give a few specimens of Mr. Begg’s assaults. If 

Mr. Henley for a special purpose describe the Edinburgh of 
Burns’s time as a “centre of conviviality, a city of clubs and talk 
and good fellowship, a city of harlotry and high jinks, a city 
(above all) of drink,” Mr. Begg at once concentrates the whole 
attention of his audience on the latter part of the description 
beginning with “a city of harlotry,” &c., in order to show that Mr. 
Henley is representing Edinburgh as a kind of Gomorrah. Re- 
ferring to such verses as “ The Fornicator,” Mr. Henley, as he was 
bound to do, indicates their relation to the “ poor-living, lewd, 
grimy, free-spoken, ribald old Scots peasant world,” and, notwith- 
standing Mr. Henley’s special explanatory note on “the many 
solid and admirable qualities of the Scottish peasant,” Mr. Begg— 
to whom even Hill Burton’s “ History” is apparently a sealed book 
—immediately discovers in this a “virulent attack on Scottish 
life and manners.” Mr. Henley ventures to remark that “ Holy 
Willie” is a local satire, introducing (as of course it does) the “ kail 
and potatoes of a local scandal,” and further notes that “ The 
Holy Fair” and “Tam o’ Shanter” are also full (as they are) of 
local references: and at once Mr. Begg pours out on him the 
vials of his wrath for declaring that all three pieces “are the 
‘kail and potatoes’ of local scandal.” Let Mr. Henley call Burns 
a “hobnailed Gray in the use of choric strophes,” and by the 
simple device of omitting all reference to the strophes, and tearing 
certain words in the same page wholly from ‘their context, he is 
found guilty of declaring that Burns is nothing but a “hobnailed 
Gray who was imitative in kind and traditional in practice.” 
Though Mr. Henley clearly (and, indeed, superfluously) explains 
that throughout his essay he uses “the word ‘ peasant’ not oppro- 
briously but literally,’ Mr. Begg with undisturbed impudence 
asserts that Burns’s “ peasant origin is sneered at with wearying 
persistence.” Both editors of “The Centenary Burns” may assert 
that Burns appeals to “a world-wide public” by “ virtue of in- 
trinsic splendour and innate magnificence, and in despite of local 
and peculiar accidents”; but this, of course, prevents not Mr. 
Begg from insisting that Mr. Henley is only intent on taunting 
3urns with his parochialism. Having proved to the hilt that 
Burns is not essentially original, Mr. Henley affirms that we 
“need not think the less of Burns, for that ‘ originality’ is not 
predominant in him.” And yet Mr. Begg tells you that Mr. Henley 
is making an onslaught on Burns for his lack of originality. 
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Finally—for it is impossible here to follow Mr. Begg through- 
out his perversions—Mr. Begg having found in “The Centenary 
Burns” a most excellent and characteristic ballad on “ Grizzel 
Grimme,” immediately discovers that it has been selected with 
“positively diabolical ingenuity” for the purpose of “ defaming 
and belittling the poet.” The editors’ note states that it repre- 
sents Burns the “artist in folk song, and that Burns by no means 
at his worst”; and the bewildered Mr. Begg, quite ignorant of 
“worst” except in a moral sense, and knowing besides nothing, as 
we have seen, of “ Holy Willie’s Prayer,’ and nothing, we must 
presume, of “Death and Dr. Hornbook” or “The Reply to a 
Trimming Epistle,” or even “The Jolly Beggars,” not to mention 
some dozen other pieces that appear in all editions of Burns— 
holds up hands of holy horror at the very thought of the 
publication of a somewhat coarse, but perfectly harmless—indeed, 
a very interesting—pasquil. 

In his imaginary defence of Caledonia Mr. Begg is still more 
hopelessly ridiculous. Mr. Henley having stated that the Scotlane 
which Burns especially represents was the ‘‘ Scotland out of which 
the ‘wild Whigs’ had crushed the taste for everything but fornica- 
tion and theology, and such expressions, &c., Mr. Begg, of 
course, seizing hold of “fornication and theology,” represents Mr. 
Henley as asserting that there was no other Scotland, and super- 
fluously points out that there was also a Jacobite Scotland. Then 
we have the inevitable eulogy on the Parish schools, as if Mr. 
Henley, though he specially refers to them, never heard of their 
existence; and he winds up with a glowing reference to “ warriors, 
statesmen, scientists, men of letters, and above all colonists,” as if 
the Covenanting Whigs had never been the special foes of warriors 
and statesmen, the inveterate adversaries both of science and 
literature, and the persistent opponents, for generations, of 
commercial enterprise ! 

The speech is stated to be “ Printed for the Club.” No doubt 
there are Burns clubs and Burns clubs, and the Rosebery Club 
may be one of the less intelligent of the Glasgow group: that it 
should give its special z#zprzmatur to such a speech is symptomatic 
of a dense ignorance on all that relates to Burns and poetry and 
Scottish history, which, one would fain hope, is quite exceptional in 
Burns clubs throughout the other districts of Scotland. 


OUR CABLES AND THEIR BEGINNINGS 


“Submarine Telegraphs: Their History, Construction, and 
Working.” By Charles Bright, F.R.S.E. London: Crosby 
Lockwood & Son. £3 3s. net. 


THE commercial and political life of the whole globe is now so 
dependent upon the cable that it is difficult to believe that barely 
half a century has elapsed since the first submarine telegraph 
was laid, That was the Dover-Calais cable of 1849; and, looking 
back to those days in the light which Mr. Charles Bright throws 
upon them in this elaborate volume, we realise afresh how history 
repeats itself. The idea was the idea of the Brothers Brett—the 
more wealthy of whom was a dealer in curiosities. Their notion 
was to adapt House’s printing telegraph instrument to the pur- 
poses of cable signalling, which had been the subject of successful 
experiments here and in America. Being Englishmen, the 
Brothers Brett naturally first addressed themselves to the British 
Government. The old, old game of officialdom was played— 
“They were referred to the Admiralty, Foreign Office, &c., and 
gradually became involved in a departmental correspondence 
more academic than useful—in which they were passed backwards 
and forwards from one Government to another.” Mr. Bright 
reproduces the letter in which the Bretts submitted their plan to 
Sir Robert Peel, and it is especially interesting to note the insist- 
ence even at this early date of the necessity of all-British cables. 
Says the letter:—“The advantage and power offered to the 
Government by this invention render it of the greatest importance 
that they should have it under their own controul and arrange and 
conduct this plan of general telegraphic communication.” Ulti- 
mately, we imagine, when the departments at Whitehall had 
exhausted their love of fussiness, the permission to land was 
granted—though we cannot find that Mr. Bright tells us so—and 
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the French Government having granted with far less fuss sole 
landing rights at Calais for ten years, the first cable was finished 
in August 1850. ‘ 

But, alas for human hopes, the congratulatory messages had 
hardly left the wires—one was sent to Louis Napoleon Buonaparte 
—than communication was at an end, and the line was abandoned. 
A tragic ending this to a brave enterprise ; and yet there was a 
touch of comedy about it too, for it soon transpired that the cause 
of the collapse was a Boulogne fisherman, who, raising the cable 
to the surface with {his trawl, rejoiced over the discovery of a new 
species of snake with a heart of gold. Outside telegraphic circles 
few seemed to lament the’ failure—indeed, the enterprise excited 
little or no attention at the time. “It was,” Mr. Bright tells us, 
“looked upon as a mad freak, and even as a gigantic swindle in- 
dulged in by wild minds.” And when the cable was actually laid, 
the Zimes spoke of it as “a jest of yesterday.” 

But though this Dover-Calais cable came to grief, it has especial 
interest in Mr. Bright’s narrative as the starting-point of cable 
enterprise. It finally disposed of the general belief that, if success- 
fully submerged, the current would-become dissipated in the water, 
notwithstanding ‘the insulating covering to the conductor. No 
particular interest attaches to!the}many unsuccessful attempts 
which were made in succeeding years, but it is worth noting that 
before the dawn of transatlantic telegraphy submarine communi- 
cation was! established! between Denmark and Sweden, Italy, 
Corsica, and Sardinia,‘and other countries divided only by narrow 
seas. And how sanguine were the hopes of the great benefits the 
cable would bring to the world,!; Puch conceived a beautiful dream 
of angels tripping along the ocean bed between England and France 
with an olive branch in their hands. Alas! that time should have 
played such havoc with this fair dream. 

“The great feat of the century” as Professor Morse 
called it at the time, was the spanning of the Atlantic Ocean 
in the ’fifties. Mr. Bright tells the tale at length, and, we 
are glad to see, gives the credit which is due, but has not 
always been given, to the late Mr. F. N. Gisborne. Thanks 
to Mr. Gisborne, Mr. Cyrus Field was interested in the undertaking, 
and so the business progressed. This was in 1856, and that year 
marked the beginning of the remarkable career of Sir John Pender, 
who before he died became chairman of no fewer than nine great 
telegraphic companies covering almost the whole globe and 
representing fifteen millions of capital. The rest of the tale of the 
cable was made fairly familiar at the time of the Pender celebra- 
tions, but those who study it at length will find Mr. Bright an 
interesting and instructive guide. Other sections of the book deal 
with the history and development of telegraphy in every corner of 
the globe. Much of it relates to the construction and working of 
the cables and other topics of special interest to telegraphic 
engineers and electricians, among whom Mr. Bright is himself to 
be classed. 

Of the cable of to-day as a factor in Imperial life there is very 
much to be said which Mr. Bright does not say. The obligations 
which he acknowledges in his preface to a formidable number of 
officials and cable Companies may have hampered a full and frank 
facing of a situation which from the Imperial standpoint is 
nothing short of deplorable. Perhaps it would not be wrong to 
hazard that Mr. Bright’s book was largely written before this vital 
question was forced upon public attention. At any rate, it is a 
fact that but for the footnotes so copiously and at times so 
embarrassingly inserted in the book, the information would in 
places be a good deal out of date. Let it, however, again be said 
that Mr. Bright has compiled a work of much interest and of 
almost classic importance, while the illustrations, maps, and charts 
are excellent in every way. His is the first attempt to present in 
book form an account of the cable enterprises which have spanned 
the globe, and he is a worthy—though by no means a final— 
chronicler of what he justly calls “one of the most marvellous 
characteristics of the Victorian era.” 
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THE MASHONA REBELLION 


“With the Mounted Infantry and the Mashonaland Field 
Force, 1896.” By Brevet-Lieut.-Colonel Alderson (Royal 
West Kent Regiment). London: Methuen. Ios. 6d. 


THIS book is late in making its appearance. The formidable 
fighting Matabele in the western half of the Chartered Company’s 
territories had just been partly punished and partly placated into 
submission, when the miserable Mashona in the eastern half 
plucked up courage enough to perpetrate a series of cruel murders 
amongst the sparse white population. This was in June, 1896. 
Salisbury went for some time into laager, but it was never attacked. 
There was also at the time a great scarcity of supplies. Colonel 
Alderson was ordered to proceed to Beira, and make his way in 
for the relief and pacification of the country. He moved in with 
much greater promptitude than is conventionally expected by 
Colonial opinion from any Imperial arm. The impact of his energy 
and method upon the fever-begotten lethargy of Beira officialdom 
is amusingly described. The training of a mounted infantryman 
fits him for irregular campaigning. It makes him a thinking 
individual, and something more than a machine-drilled unit. 

Colonel Alderson established a line of communications to 
Salisbury ; convoyed supplies to that place, and then set about 
organising smaller patrols for the punishment of the disturbed 
districts. It was here that his trouble began. The special value 
of his military qualities in the march in was at a discount in this 
kind of glorified police duty. There was no head or centre of the 
rebellion to be attacked and crushed. Every petty chief with his 
kraals perched on some granite eyrie was a rebel (so to speak) 
“on his own.” The patrol sent to reduce him would have a bit of 
telegraph wire or the stopper of a Worcester Sauce bottle fired into 
it from the muzzle of some pre-Victorian weapon poked out of a 
cranny in the rocks, and that would be all the discoverable resist- 
ance. The kraals would be burned, and a few cattle taken; but 
the natives themselves would have “ gone to earth”—/.e. into their 
wonderful caves—and only a prolonged siege could dislodge them. 

Colonel Alderson mentions the dynamite expedient with a cool- 
ness rather disconcerting to those who made its use by the Trans- 
vaal Government, in its Malabok campaign of 1894, the theme for 
such fertile denunciation. There was only one tolerable fight, and 
that was at the taking of Makoni’s kraal on the march to Salis- 
bury. Makoni was shot after trial by court-martial, without 
waiting for the approval of the High Commissioner, under circum- 
stances that thoroughly justified the act in Colonial opinion, though 
there was the usual hysterical demand for an inquiry. Colonel 
Alderson’s style is naively and unaffectedly colloquial ; so much 
so that it occasionally produces an odd effect on the reader. It 
says much for his kindliness and tact that his relations with the 
local forces in Salisbury should have been consistently cordial. 
The Colonial frontiersman, Boer and British, has an inherited 
contempt for the traditional unadaptability of Tommy Atkins to 
the special conditions of fighting in that part of the world; but 
his experience of a Mounted Infantryman has _ perceptibly 
weakened the force of the tradition. 


THE STORY OF NEW ZEALAND 


“ New Zealand.” By William Pember Reeves. The Story of the 
Empire. Edited by Howard Angus Kennedy. London: 
Horace Marshall & Son. 1s. 6d. 


THE Hon. W. P. Reeves’s contribution to the Story of the Empire 
series has the conciseness which comes from fulness of knowledge 
and the charm that is due to a picturesque style. New Zealand is 
geographically one of the smallest of self-governing colonies, and 
in point of population is no larger than Glasgow, whilst its record 
is shorter than that of the Queen’s reign. But to many of us it pos- 
sesses a larger interest than South Africa or Australia, and a perusal 
of this little book is likely to leave the same feeling in the minds of 
readers, who will realise with what justice it is described as “ Britain 
of the South.” The fine qualities of the Maoris, which were so con- 
spicuously shown in their struggles against overwhelming White 
odds, the varied beauty of the scenery, the rich, fertile soil, and the 
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iceal climate give New Zealand an attraction of which Mr. Reeves, 
in his narrative, fully avails himself. 

In some respects our greatest success in colonisation, New 
Zealand, as Mr. Reeves shows, went a-begging for two or three 
years after the Queen’s accession. The Duke of Wellington flatly 
declined to have anything to do with it, and it was only a touch- 
and-go accident that the South Island did not fall into the hands 
of the French :— 


So little was known or thought of the South Island that sovereignty 
was not proclaimed over it until four months after the Governor’s arrival 
in the North, and even then the royal flag was not hoisted there. The 
consequence was a narrow escape from an attempt by the French to plant 
a colony at Akaroa, in Banks Peninsula. The French frigate Z’ Awe put 
in at the Bay of Islands in July 1840, bound for the south. Her captain, 
hospitably entertained by Hobson, let fall some incautious words about the 
object of his voyage. Hobson took the alarm and promptly despatched 
the Britomart to hoist the English flag at Akaroa. Thanks to bad 
weather the Srztomart only reached the threatened port a few days before 
the Frenchman. 


As Agent-General for New Zealand in London, Mr. Reeves 
might be considered a special pleader in favour of the Colony’s 
resources and advantages, but we cannot find a word of exaggera- 
tion in what he writes on this subject. Nor does the fact that he 
himself, as a leading member of the Liberal party, has had a per- 
sonal share in New Zealand politics seem to prevent him from 
giving a very fair and disinterested, though necessarily brief, 
account of its recent legislation. A New Zealander bred and 
born, Mr. Reeves is naturally rather enthusiastic about the delights 
of scenery and climate in his native land. But having recently 
had a brief spell of these delights, the present writer is not dis- 
posed to quarrel with his adjectives. 

For the rest, Mr. Reeves contrives, in the course of 180 small 
pages, to present his subject in admirable proportion, picking out 
the significant detail, emphasising the important generalisation. A 
few students will want to go further than Mr. Reeves can take 
them in so small a volume—and this is one of the best proofs of its 
merits. But even a careless reader will be interested from begin- 
ning to end—and this is, perhaps, still higher praise. 


THE NEW ‘“ PENDENNIS” 


“The History of Pendennis.” By W. M. Thackeray. Mrs. 
Richmond Ritchie’s Biographical Edition: Vol. II. With 
Biographical Introductions by Mrs. Ritchie and Illustrations. 
by the Author. London: Smith, Elder & Co. 6s. 


THE main interest of this handsome volume lies, of course, in the 
biographical remarks by Thackeray’s daughter which preface it. 
Some of the material presented is, perhaps, not altogether new, 
but the manner in which Mrs. Ritchie groups together those events 
of Thackeray’s life which bear on the production of “ Pendennis” 
is both useful and pleasant to read. It enables us to see to a cer- 
tain extent how far Pendennis was Thackeray himself, and how 
far a creation of Thackeray’s imagination. Thackeray’s school- 
days at Charterhouse—of which, Mrs. Ritchie says, her father 
never spoke much—undoubtedly provided the material from which 
the experiences of Pendennis at the Grey Friars School were 
extracted. The Doctor at Grey Friars, it will be remembered, 
when Pendennis “ did not know his Horace, or could not construe 
his Greek play, said that the boy Pendennis was a disgrace to the 
school, a candidate for ruin in this world, and perdition in the 
next ; a profligate who would most likely bring his venerable 
father to ruin and his mother to a dishonoured grave, and the 
like.” So, too, Thackeray says in his schoolday letters of Dr. 
Russell :—“ Doctor Russell has been fierce to-day, yea, and full of 
anger... . I have got four hours of delightful Doctor Russell to- 
day before me : is it not felicitous? Every day he begins at me, 
‘Thackeray, Thackeray, you are an idle, profligate, shuffling 
boy’ (because your friends are going to take you away in May).” 
And again :—* Doctor Russell has treated me every day with 
such manifest unkindness and injustice that I really can scarcely 
bear it. It is hard when you are endeavouring to work to find 
your attempts nipped in the bud. If ever I get a respectable 
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place in my form he is sure to bring me down again; to-day 
there was such a flagrant instance of it that it was the general talk 
of the school. I wish I could take leave of him to-morrow... . 
Every possible occasion he showers reproaches against me, for 
leaving his precious school, forsooth. He has lost a hundred boys 
within two years, and is of course very angry about it. There 
are but three hundred and seventy in the school. I wish there 
were only three hundred and sixty-nine.” 

Of Pendennis at “ Oxbridge,” Mrs. Ritchie says :—“ When 
Pendennis went up to Oxbridge he was older and more experienced 
than my father. . . . My father’s relations to Edward Fitzgerald 
had perhaps some resemblance to those of Pendennis and War- 
rington ; and yet my father was not Pendennis any more than the 
other was Warrington.” 

It is interesting to hear Thackeray’s opinion of Shelley in his 
Cambridge days. In his opinion “ The Revolt of Islam” was “a 
most beautiful poem, though the story is absurd, and the Repub- 
lican sentiments in it conveyed, if possible, more absurd.” And 
in another letter he says :—“‘Shelley appears to me to have been 
of very strong, and, perhaps, good feelings, perverted by the absurd 
creed which he was pleased to uphold; a man of high powers, 
which his conceit led him to overrate, and his religion prompted 
him to misuse ; but I am talking to uninitiated ears. I think I 
said I should bring home ‘The Revolt of Islam,’ but I have 
rather altered my opinion, for it is an odd kind of book, containing 
poetry, which would induce me to read it through, and sentiments, 
which might strongly incline one to throw it in the fire.” 

The second part of Mrs. Ritchie’s Introduction deals with the 
history and the originals—as far as can be ascertained—of the 
various characters in “Pendennis.” “Is it idle,’ she asks, “to 
trace the links between the real world and that fancy world which 
is even more real to us, and which does not change as life does, 
nor grow old and pass away?” Surely it is not altogether idle, 
and it certainly is interesting as Mrs. Ritchie traces the links. But 
we have not the space to quote the accounts of various persons 
and places which suggested characters and localities in the novel. 
In 1850 “ Pendennis” was finished, and Thackeray wrote to his 
mother, “‘ Having completed my story this day and wrote Fizzs, I 
am very tired, weary, and solemn-minded. . . . I won’t begin any 
new work without having a little time with you.... I’ve got a 
better subject for a novel than any I’ve yet had.” This, his 
daughter suggests, must have been “ Esmond.” As to the recep- 
tion accorded to “ Pendennis,” the most cheerful of Thackeray’s 
works, according to Mr. Herman Merivale, she says :—“ Popular 
as ‘Pendennis’ proved to be, my father did not escape criticism, 
and the Z.vaminer especially found fault with his descriptions of 
literary life, and accused him of trying to win favour with the non- 
literary classes by decrying his own profession. The North British 
Review published an article defending him, though not altogether 
agreeing with his views. There seems to have been a fashion in 
those days for lecturing a writer about his private personal cha- 
racteristics, as well as for discussing and criticising his professional 
writings. Few people took blame to heart more keenly than did 
my father, and he wrote to the Morning Chronicle in reply to the 
attack in the E.ramzner.” 

Enough, perhaps, has been quoted from Mrs. Ritchie’s Intro- 
duction to prove that it is a very praiseworthy and readable piece 
of work, which no admirer of Thackeray should pass by. For the 
rest of the book it is well got up, and the original illustrations by 
Thackeray himself have at least the merit of being amusing. 


SARTRIX RESARTA 


“The Crook of the Bough.” 
Methuen. 6s. 


By Menie Muriel Dowie. London: 


“To differ deftly,” says Miss Dowie on p. 13 of her new novel, 
“is to spice the dull pudding of life.” Our reviewer's pudding is 
dull enough, God wot ! (and hasty !), like most of human nature’s 
daily food ; but not even to spice it are we disposed to differ from 
So original an author. 

Miss Islay Netherdale—you must pronounce her “ Isla ”—was 
the daughter of “a man held, for inscrutable reasons, to be clever, 
with an obscure legal wit about him which flickered nowhere save 
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Her mother 


in the dim court whose cobwebs enshrined him.” 
was delicate and died bored; “a puff of wind on a Hampshire 
hanger put out the high flame that had leapt fitfully in the 


essential oil of her being for so long.” Miss Seymour, a glorified 
governess, was Islay’s good angel—made her read, and in the best. 
sense educated her; and by the time we meet her in her “indi- 
vidual pigeon-hole in a great scarlet human dovecot—warren,, 
beaver-city, what you will—off Victoria Street”—she is a woman 
of unusual independence and capacity. 

The crucible in which Miss Dowie’s heroine is tried is of 
ironic flames. “East is East and West is West,” and, in spite 
of Mr. Kipling, these extremes met in the persons of Miss. 
Netherdale and Colonel Hassan Achmet Bey. “Spurs clicked 
as the officer’s heels came sharply together ; the yellow aiguillets. 
upon his shoulder danced in their elegant festoons ; his hand went 
to his red fez ina salute that somehow tempered its military air 
to a delightful social occasion, and when he came up from a long 
bow the gilt buttons on his tunic were not so bright as his blue 
eyes. Islay found herself walking towards the window embrasure 
beside a man who might have been in any French cavalry regiment, 
whose cheek was not near so dark as six months’ service in a French 
colony would have made a Norman’s.” This was the meeting of 
East and West. 

And what were the consequences? Well, of course, they fell im 
love—the Turkish soldier and the English maid; but you are 
crudely mistaken if you suppose Miss Dowie’s generation are con- 
tent with that sort of answer to the question. Hassan was a 
“Young” Turk. He had his commission from Mr. William 
Watson’s friend, Abdul Hamid, but he had no illusions concerning 
the condition of that Sick Man. He was educated in the Western. 
sense. A youth in our own 17th Lancers had examined him, and 
found that “the tactics of most actions, from Waterloo to our 
brushes in India, were familiar to him.” His ideas went evem 
further than the “ Death and Glory” boy may have supposed. 
At the root of Turkish misrule Colonel Hassan beheld the harem. 
“Why do we so maim, so disable ourselves? We set aside 
half our population, one-half our capital of brains and gifts aside,. 
and determine to make no use of them in the great battle of pro- 
gress and advancement. We cut them off; we cut off our womem 
from us. It is the surgery of suicide.” 

Naturally the Turk found his type of woman in Islay ; and 
Islay the capable, the common-sensible, fell under the glamour of 
the gorgeous East as reflected in Hassan. It was not an easy 
thing to bring about for her reader’s conviction, but Miss Dowie 
has done it. And now the sock supplants the buskin. Love is 
“a great master,” but not a prudent one. Hassan and the emotion 
he has aroused awakens in Islay something else. She discards 
her “ good-wearing ” petticoats, so “sensible for every day.” She- 
perceives the attraction of open-work stockings, and instead of the: 
type-writer comes up a great jar inturquoise cloisonné. ‘ Perhaps 
it was from Madame d’Avril that she caught the idea of flowers as 
a potent ally of archi-femininity, and she had always loved them 
for themselves—loved them so much that the greedy immolation of 
them on an altar of woman’s attractions would have pained her, if 
she had been any longer capable of observing it or thinking about 
it. Tucked into the cunningly folded waist-belt of her new gown 
were two gardenias, with their glossy foliage. An eager curve of 
her pretty figure would surely snap off a head of one, then she 
could doubtless pick it up, and say, ‘Oh, poor thing!’ and keep 
it in her fingers and turn it about to smell it, and squeeze it, and. 
crush it, and put it down on a table, and put a book on it by mis~ 
take. And none of this would pain the developed and coarsened: 
womanhood in her.” 

She was, of course, spoiled, and all for Hassan. When. that: 
warrior came to England he found a chic coquettish person,. 
“bathed, perfumed, polished, shorn and trimmed,” not his. frank- 
eyed goddess any more. The result may be imagined. It is. 
dramatically told. Hassan went off to Alexandria, cheated of his 
faith, and died there. The Turkish politics, the colour and. 
romance of the near East are conveyed with art and animation. 
The writing is neat and expressive. But the story is a subtle 


commentary on that philosophy by proverb which bids the cobbler 
stick to his last. 
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POPULAR PHILOSOPHY 


‘The First Philosophers of Greece.” By Arthur Fairbanks (Yale 
University). London: Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner, & Co. 
75. 6d. 


THE aim of the writer is not scientific, but popular; and he is 
content, for the most part, to take over bodily the work of German 
scholars. The book professes to be “an edition and translation of 
the remaining fragments of the pre-Sokratic philosophers, together 
with a translation of the more important accounts of their opinions 
contained in the early epitomes of their works.” With the edition 
and translation of the fragments we have no quarrel. It is, no 
doubt, convenient to have them in this form, and the translation is 
an assistance to those who can understand the Greek. But quite half 
the book consists of a translation of various passages from Plato and 
Aristotle, and from the doxographists. These passages, in the form 
the author gives them, are quite worthless, and one can only regret 
the labour wasted upon them. The accounts given by Aristotle 
teem, as everyone knows, with his own technical terms, and, with- 
out the original Greek to check the translation, a reader who had 
but little knowledge of Greek philosophy would only be confused. 
The doxographists are not at all reliable. The most valuable portion 
of the book is undoubtedly the appendix, which is a good state- 
ment of the questions concerning the sources of the fragments. 
Mr. Fairbanks, as it seems to us, has not paid enough attention 
to Plato as a critic of his predecessors, The late W. H. Thompson 
wrote of Aristotle that “the @agi rives of the philosopher has to be 
interpreted by the sagacity of his readers or commentators,” and this 
remark applies with still greater force to Plato. The writer says in 
his Appendix : ‘‘ We find in Plato scarcely any quotations, since 
the literary character of the dialogue excludes anything that might 
seem pedantic”; but he should have given us some account of 
the many passages in the Dialogues which contain criticism of 
definite thinkers and schools, although no quotation or name is 
given. We miss an account of the views of the Herakleiteans as 
distinct from Herakleitus (Plato, Thext.); and the two phases 
of Pythagoreanism (Aristotle, “Met.” i. 5) are not sufficiently 
distinguished. 

On the whole, then, the book is useful only in so far as it 
summarizes the labours of previous scholars on the fragments, and 
gives us these in a convenient form and with a good translation. 
The study of these early philosophers is valuable mainly as the 
study of a development, and with this development the writer does 
not directly deal. He assumes that “the Hegelian School, and in 
particular Zeller, have shown us the place of the earlier thinkers in 
the history of Greek thought” ; but, valuable as Zeller’s work is, 
it can no longer be accepted as final. In the most difficult pro- 
blems of his subject Mr. Fairbanks is not at ease; and the im- 
pression of the Eleatic succession which his readers will gain 
seems to us misleading. Undue importance is given to Xeno- 
phanes, who was not a philosopher at all, but a pessimist and a 
theologian, whose cry was “ Vanitas vanitatum”; and the real 
significance of Zeno as the founder of dialectic and the originator 
of those “ puzzles of predication” which hampered Plato so much 
2s not emphasised. 


LITERARY GOSSIP 


EVERYONE is sorry to hear that Mr. Bernard Shaw has been 
ill and that he has been under anesthetics. The critics will be 
sorry to hear furthermore that he has arisen more riotous, more 
unregenerate than ever in his Shawism. To be sure in an early 
stage of his recovery, before his “morality, common sense, and 
incorrigible Protestant respectability” had come back, and when 
his soul was alone with sentiment, he realised the popular view of 
the British drama, and the “romantic” concoction which actor and 
critic need. But, now himself again, he has sternly cast these things 
from consideration. After all, there is something in Mr. Shaw’s 
side of the question, extreme, sweeping, and caustic though his 
statement of it may be. In any case, could we do without him ? 


He adds to the supply of oxygen and other things in the literary 
atmosphere. 
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Henceforward Mr. Robert Buchanan should carefully bar the 
doors and windows o’ nights in his Streatham home. He has 
made public proclamation of the fact that, tied with a blue ribbon 
and scented with sweet lavender, he holds the bundle of letters full 
of ardent confidences and literary enthusiasm written to him by 
Miss Marie Corelli in the “brief period” when her intellectual 
secrets were open as day to him. And what would not the world 
give and dare for an inner view of those missives? The literary 
burglar, too, is abroad, we know, and a haul from a certain house 
in Christchurch Road would be one of his red-letter successes, 
What to that would be the silver inkstand of Mr. Leslie Stephen, 
or the cold chicken and cigars of Mr. Quiller-Couch ? What, 
indeed? 


If haphazard reviewers and publishers’ announcements are to 
be believed, nearly every corner of the United Kingdom must 
now have its “ Barrie.’ Mr. George Bartram, a Rutlandshire 
man, who wrote “The People of Clopton,” has been called the 
Barrie of the Midlands, and no express boat that ever put in to 
Holyhead could convey, en route to their admiring pubDfishers, 
the number of authors who have been dubbed the Barrie of 
Ireland or parts thereof. Mr. Bartram, curiously enough, has 
gone from the Midlands to Ireland for the materials of his new 
book, “The Whiteheaded Boy.” It tells with obvious sympathy 
of the opinions and adventures of a Kerry farmer’s son, one 
“Rory,” in the troublesome ’sixties. ‘‘ Rory” is dead now, and if 
change of world does not modify one’s views on the burning ques- 
tion of the Irish “ dialect,” the soul of “ Rory” will be grieved to 
see the pitfalls into which his old friend has so innocently 
dropped. 


Mr. Eric Mackay is not satisfied apparently with his literary 
guardianship of a certain delectable writer dear to the populace. 
He has found time to constitute himself the literary custodian of 
Byron’s reputation, too, and has thundered in naive numbers at 
Mr. Lionel Johnson for daring to call his favourite a “ farthing 
man.” He has asked the austere young Roman Catholic poet to 
try his hand at a poem in the style of “ Don Juan,” and has made 
other suggestions of grass-green simpleness. Still, Mr. Mackay’s 
passionate sincerity is refreshing in sophisticated days. 


The Scottish History Society’s forthcoming volume, “Journals 
and Papers of John Murray of Broughton, Prince Charles’s 
Secretary,” edited by Mr. R. Fitzroy Bell, completes a very 
interesting series of Jacobite publications issued by the Scciety in 
recent years. Much light has been shed by these on the Jacobite 
intrigues of last century. The first was “A List of Persons con- 
cerned in the Rebellion of 1745,’ with a Preface by Lord Rosebery 
(the President of the Society) and Annotations by the Rev. 
Walter Macleod. In 1895 came “The Jacobite Attempt of 
1719,” being Letters of James, second Duke of Ormonde, relating 
to Cardinal Alberoni’s project for the Invasion of Great Britain 
on behalf of the Stuarts, and to the landing of the Earl Marischal 
of Scotland, edited by Mr. W. K. Dickson. Then came, in 1895 
and 1896, in three volumes, “The Lyon in Mourning,” Bishop 
Forbes’s collection of speeches, letters, journals, &c., relative to 
the affairs of Prince Charles Edward Stuart, edited from his 
manuscript by Mr. Henry Paton ; and following the ‘‘ Lyon” came 
a Supplement in the form of an “lItinerary of Prince Charles 
Edward,” a most valuable piece of work, prepared by Mr. W. B. 
Blaikie. The Journals and Papers of Murray of Broughton bring 
this series to a fitting close. 


The Scottish History Society, by the way, must not be con- 
founded with that recently started Glasgow organisation, “ The 
Scottish Historical and Anniversary Society,” which is at present 
sowing its wild oats—celebrating the battle of Culloden, promoting 
a memorial to Mary Queen of Scots, and so on. The older 
Society does its work less noisily. Its object is the discovery and 
printing, under selected editorship, of unpublished documents 
illustrative of the history of Scotland ; and the Society also under- 
takes, in exceptional cases, to issue translations of pripted works 
not previously accessible in English. Each year, at least two 
octavo volumes of about 320 pages are published, but the number 
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of copies printed is comparatively small, for no member is allowed 
to receive more than one, and no copies are sold. The member- 
ship is limited to 400, and as there are only a few vacancies each 
year, there are always numerous applicants waiting for admission. 
These have usually to wait four or five years. The President of 
the Society is Lord Rosebery, who takes a keen interest in its 
affairs. Emeritus Professor Masson, Historiographer Royal for 
Scotland, is Chairman of Council. 


A translation of the principal works of Pierre Loti is one of 
the projects which the Constable firm has in hand. An edition of 
Defoe is also in contemplation. The general reader, of course, 
scarcely knows the names of some of the books of the creator of 
“Robinson Crusoe.” How they would fare with the populace 
nowadays is an interesting question, but also a somewhat doubt- 
ful one. 


New Ireland, the non-sectarian and non-partisan organ out 
this week in London, is a promising little paper, though its con- 
ductors must try to give it more brightness and individuality. 
Curiously enough, they have apparently ignored current Irish 
literary matters, a suggestive and interesting field. Irish publica- 
tions issued in London have been regarded with some suspicion 
and disfavour in Ireland itself; but the Irish abroad are more 
than strong enough to make the new paper a success, and they 
will do so no doubt if it shows itself worthy of their support. 


Mr. J. Nicholl Hampson, who has just won the prize of 50/. 
offered by the Navy League for the best essay on a subject con- 
nected with modern naval warfare, is a young man of thirty. He 
was educated at Haileybury and Keble College, Oxford, and is at 
present on the staff of Messrs. Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner, & 
Co., Limited, where he holds a responsible position. He is an 
energetic member of the Navy League, a keen member of the 
Volunteer forces, a sportsman, and a literary judge of no mean 
order. He is the youngest son of the late Sir George Fraser 
Hampson, ninth baronet, and of Lady Hampson, of Thurnham 
Court, Maidstone. 


Both booksellers and librarians are being asked a gond deal 
just now for books on Cuba. There are, however, two of recent 
date ; Richard Harding Davis’s “Cuba in War Time” and J. H. 
Bloomfield’s “A Cuban Expedition.” Mr. Davis’s book is a 
selection of Spanish atrocities, of the most rabid description, 
savouring very much of American sensational journalism, and is 
therefore not a very satisfactory book. Mr. Bloomfield gives an 
account of an American relief expedition to Cuba some years 
back. Amongst other books of interest on Cuba may be men- 
tioned “Letters from Cuba,” by Hon. Miss Murray; “To Cuba 
and Back,” by R. H. Dana; “Cuba,” by W. Goodman; “ With 
Pen and Pencil in Cuba,” by Samuel Hazard ; and “ The Pearl of 
the Antilles,” by A. Gallenga. Messrs. Chapman & Hall are about 
to publish a new work by Mr. Richard Davey, author of “ The 
Sultan and his Subjects,” entitled “ Cuba, Past and Present.” This 
will be a history of the island from its discovery to the present 
day, and concludes with a speculation as to its future. 


One of the most important books of the autumn will be that in 
which Mr. H. Savage Landor gives his thrilling experiences in Tibet. 
The book will be published by Mr. William Heinemann here, and 
by Messrs. Harper in America. There will also be French, 
Russian, Italian, and Hungarian translations. 


Hermann Sudermann, whose novel “Der Katzensteg,” has 
just appeared in English, was born in 1857, at Matziken, 
in East Prussia. In youth he himself experienced such a 
long battle with poverty as he has described in “Frau Sorge.” 
After school and Kénigsberg University he became, in 1881, 
editor of the Deutsches Reichsblatt, where the short stories “Im 
Zwielicht ” first appeared. “Frau Sorge,” which his countrymen 
consider his finest work, was published in 1881, and “Der 
Katzensteg ” a year later; but his first real success was the pro- 
duction of his play “Die Ehre” in Berlin, 1890. Since then his 
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novels have had a wide circulation, “Frau Sorge” being now in 
its twenty-fifth edition. The recent production of his sacred drama 
“ Johannes,” in spite of a hostile censorship, has greatly added to 
his fame. 


Seeing that so much has been made, says a correspondent, of 
the seventieth birthday, first of Mr. Meredith and then of Ibsen, 
do you think the fact worth mention that a man who has done 
something for English thought in his time is this year eighty years 
old? I mean Dr. Alexander Bain, of Aberdeen, of whom so little 
is heard nowadays that he is occasionally referred to as “the late 
Mr. Bain.” Until a few years ago Dr. Bain was wont to read an 
annual paper to the members of the Aristotelian Society, and it 
was amusing to listen to the sturdy Aberdonian Professor’s replies 
to the President’s comments on the paper. The friend and disciple 
of John Stuart Mill was ever a fighter, and, whilst he would take 
quarter from the Aristotelians, he would give none. Even Dr. 
Bain’s valuable English Grammar, it is sad to hear, is scarcely 
used now by the young barbarians of Aberdeen. 


A FIRST GLANCE AT NEW BOOKS 


(Not necessarily a final judgment) 


Apvpis, W. E. The Documents of the Hexateuch. Vol. II. (David Nutt.) Demy 
8vo. cloth, pp. 485. os. 6d. 

Deals with the Deuteronomical writers and the priestly documents, and com- 
pletes the consideration of the Hexateuch. 

ALEXANDER, WILLIAM, D.D., D.C.L., LL.D., Archbishop of Armagh. The Leading 
Ideas of the Gospels. (Macmillan & Co.) 8vo. cloth, pp. 334. 3rd edition. 6s. 

The germ from which this book grew was, Dr. Alexander says, originally 
presented to the public in some sermons at Oxford in 1870-71. The present edition 
is revised and corrected, and some additions have been made. 

ALEXANDER, Mrs. A Winning Hazard. (T. Fisher Unwin.) 8vo. cloth, pp. 270. 
2s. 6d. Re-issue. 

BarTRAM, GEoRGE., The White-Headed Boy. (T. Fisher Unwin.) 8vo. cloth, pp. 
228. 6s. 

“ The thoughts and adventures of a brave boy from Kerry,” by the author of 
‘The People of Clopton.” 

ConstasLE, Tuomas. The Great French Triumvirate. The Athalie of Racine 
the Polyeucte of Corneille, the Misanthrope and Tartuffe of Moliére, rendered into. 
English verse. (Downey & Co.) 8vo. cloth, pp. 380. 

The four plays are rendered into English rhymed decasyllabic verse. Intro- 
ductions precede each play. 

Essays, Mock-Essays, and Character Sketches. Reprinted from the Yournal of 
Education. (W. Rice; Whittaker & Co.) 8vo. cloth, pp. 366. 6s. 

Containing original contributions by the Hon. Lionel Tollemache and others. 

Fraser, Mrs. HuGu. The Looms of Time. (Isbister & Co.) 8vo. cloth, pp. 295-6 
With Illustrations by Lancelot Speed. 6s. 

A novel in which treasures in South America play a considerable part. 

HEWLETT, Maurice. The Forest Lovers. (Macmillan & Co.) 8vo. cloth, pp. 384. 6s. 

A romance of chivalry. 

MoncrierF, A. R. Hope. Guide to Devonshire. (16th edition.) Guide to Cornwall. 
(17th edition.) (A. & C. Black.) 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. each. Guide to Brighton and 
Environs, (12th edition.) Guide to Buxton and the Peak Country. (th edition.) 
Guide to Matlock, Dovedale, and Central Derbyshire. (A. & C. Black.) 15. each. 

The number of editions of the first five testifies to the popularity of these 
little guide books. The Matlock Guide is entirely new. The maps are excellent. 

Patmore, Coventry. Principle in Art, &c. Religio Poete, &c. (George Bell & 
Sons.) 8vo. cloth, pp. 265 and 175. 6s. and 4s. 

New editions of these neat little collections of the late Mr. Patmore’s essays. 

SHAKESPEARE. Antony and Cleopatra. The First Part of Henry IV. The “ Pocket 
Falstaff” Edition. (Bliss, Sands, & Co.) 

Well printed and legible. 

Statuam, F. Recinap. Paul Kruger and his Times. (T. Fisher Unwin.) Demy 
8vo. cloth, pp. 312. With portrait and map. 7s. 6d. 

This book is, of course, very eulogistic of the Transvaal President, but is not 
the less interesting for that. The main difficulty in writing the biography, Mr. 
Statham says, lies in Mr. Kruger’s reluctance to talk about himself or his career. 
“‘ The reluctance cannot but be respected, though it may well be wished that it 
could be overcome.” 

Steav, W. T. Blastus, the King’s Chamberlain. (Grant Richards.) New Edition. 
8vo. cloth, pp. 302. 6s. 

‘*T cannot resist the temptation,” says Mr. Stead, “‘ of republishing the story, 
because it—although written nearly three years ago—anticipates so curiously the 
leading features of the existing situations to-day. . .. 1 think the perusal of 
‘ Blastus’ will enable many of those who do not follow closely the trend of events 
in West Africa to understand better than they otherwise would the questions on 
which hang our recent controversies with France.” 

Voce, H. B. A Maori Maid. (C. Arthur Pearson.) 8vo. cloth, pp. 400. 6s. 

A New Zealand novel. 

Witts, FREEMAN. W. G. Wills, Dramatist and Painter. (Longmans, Green, & Co.) 
Demy 8vo. cloth, pp. 284. tos. 6d. 

A biography of the late Mr. W. G. Wills could not fail to be interesting, and 
the present volume, compiled by his brother, is really excellent in the early pages. 
The latter portion of the book, not being based on such intimate knowledge, is not 
so full; but the first fifty pages or so redeem all shortcomings. 

CassELL’s MaGazinE. December 1897 to May 1898. Cloth, pp. 668. 5s. 

The list of authors includes Max Pemberton, Bret Harte, D. H. Parry, Morley 
Roberts, L. F. Austin, Jerome K. Jerome, Barry Pain, Louis Becke, Halliwell, 
Sutcliffe, &c. A most handsome volume, which also contains over 6co Illustrations. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


THE CABLE PERIL 
Zo the Editor of THE OUTLOOK 


THE question of the completion of other necessary lines in the 
West Indies is generally admitted to have now passed beyond 
discussion or argument. 

British Honduras has no telegraphic connection. It is com- 
pletely isolated, and there does not appear to be any other 
thoroughly satisfactory way of bringing that Colony into touch 
with the Mother-country over British territory than via Jamaica. 
There are other means, but only through foreign countries ; and, 
thanks to your able advocacy, it is not now deemed desirable to 
perpetuate that kind of work. 

The lines east of Jamaica go to the Spanish island of Puerto 
Rico—San Juan on the north and Ponce on the south side. 

To-day much disorganisation and business dislocation prevails 
owing to the bombardment of San Juan, and the interruption of 
the St. Lucia-St. Vincent cables. It is therefore apparent that, so 
far as the interests of British islands are concerned, interruption of 
communication with them should not be at any time at the mercy 
of foreign nations. 

WEST INDIES. 


NELSON AND HIS EYE 
To the Editor of THE OUTLOOK 


Was it not at the siege of Calvi that Nelson lost the sight of 
one eye? What the grand little man did leave behind him at 
Teneriffe was, of course, his right arm. 


23 Kersland Terrace, Glasgow. CHARLES F. ALSTON. 


“THE GOWFF AND GOLF” 
To the Editor of THE OvTLOOK 


The sooner Mr. Watson returns to his native land and refreshes 
his memory with the vocabulary of the game the better. He will 
then learn that what he calls “ the one less ” (a term which, I think, 
he does not say he has actually heard, and which is certainly new 
to me) is called “the one off two.” Tothink that long residence in 
the South should have so impaired a golfer’s recollection! It is 
peetiable. 

ALEXANDER SMELLIE. 


SWALLOWS’ 
To the Editor of THE OUTLOOK. 


NESTS 


I notice in your criticism of Mr. Aflalo’s book on Natural 
History the statement that “the swallow does not build ‘its 
remarkable nest under the eaves of houses, at any rate not in 
England.” 

May I state that for the past two summers (the time I have 
been in this house) swallows Aave built under the eaves of my 
house 


Pontrilas, near Hereford. GERALD LEIGHTON, M.B. 


PROFESSOR AITCHISON 
IMPERIAL CITY 
Zo the Editor of THz OuTLooK 


Your correspondent, “A Londoner,” is quite correct in sup- 
posing “the public have a right to inquire what are the qualifications 
which entitle Professor Aitchison to discharge this onerous task” 
—that of advising the Government upon the expenditure of two 
millions of pounds upon public buildings. For the very latest 
information about Professor Aitchison I would refer “ A Londoner ” 
to page 571 of this month’s issue of the Strand Magazine, where 
he will find details of Professor Aitchison’s architectural career 
briefly stated, but sufficient to justify the post and honour of adviser 
to Her Majesty’s Government. 

19 Lytton Road, Leytonstone. 


AND THE 


ALLAN J. ATTWATER, 
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A FAMILY MATTER 
To the Editor of THE OUTLOOK 


Cordial thanks for your most genial notice; but the reviewer 
must blush again! He mentions A. Be‘ham-Edwards, whereas I 
have devoted a whole chapter of my “ Reminiscences” to make 
clear that the late A. Blandford E. was not Betham. Betham 
is my maternal name, and I stick to it as Abraham to the 
cave of Macpelah, because the new “National Dictionary of 
Biography” contains notices of my maternal grandfather (Rey. 
W. B.), my uncle (Sir W. B.), and my aunt, the friend of Charles 
and Mary Lamb, besides two relatives, 1707-1783, and 1709, 
equally distinguished. Again thanks. 

Hastings. M. BETHAM-EDWARDs, 


REORGANISING THE RUPEE 
Zo the Editor of THE OUTLOOK 


In your article, entitled “Reorganising the Rupee,” you 
have the following sentence: “ Needless to say, anything coming 
from Sir James Westland is lucid and explicit. He has a singular 
capacity for taking currency questions out of the hands of the 
currency obscurists (sc) and putting them in a clear everyday 
light. He brings the rupee down from the foggy atmosphere of 
the lecture-room,” &c. &c. 

Now, Sir, I am not quoting these words as a specimen of very 
choice English, but as a specimen of the sort of language used by 
journalists in talking about subjects they do not understand. Sir 
James Westland is doubtless a very worthy gentleman, but if there 
be one thing more certain than another, it is the fact that his 
famous and egregious Despatch on the subject of Indian currency 
is chiefly remarkable for its utter lack of lucidity, and will go down 
to posterity as a monument of misguidance. Let me take a few 
of Sir James’s statements. He says (page 10) that if the mints of 
France and America were open to silver at 154: 1 of gold, the 
rupee might sink to being worth 9d. in gold if the Indian mints 
were reopened. That is surely a colossal misconception. The 
mints of France and America were closed to silver before 1893, 
and yet the rupee never fell to 9¢@. How, therefore, could it fall 
to that figure when the enormous economic force of open mints in 
France and America was in its favour? The idea is too absurd 
for language. There is not a pagein Sir James’s Despatch which 
does not contain elementary “howlers” of this sort ; but I will 
only quote one more amazing statement. He says (page 13) that 
it would be undesirable to set agoing a price-lowering agency in 
India, and that that might be done by opening the mints there. 
I will not stop to discuss the interesting question how far prices 
in silver countries might be affected by international bimetallism, 
but surely Sir James ought to have remembered that his policy of 
“scarcity” rupees has the direct tendency to lower prices in India, 
and that the reopening of the mints could only have the opposite 
tendency. It is, therefore, rather absurd of him to object to 
international bimetallism on that score. 

I fancy that the currency “ obscurists” have vastly more lucid 
ideas on the subject of the rupee than Sir James Westland. 

Edinburgh. J. H. HALLARD. 


Zo the Editor of THE OUTLOOK 


Mr. Hallard is evidently one of the academic bimetallists 
who settle everything with the cocksureness of intellectual youth 
and inexperience. They plume themselves on their lucidity, but 
consider it beneath them to quote an opponent fairly. The first of 
the two statements which he attributes to Sir James Westland is 
simply a gross perversion of the original. Sir James’s argument 
against the Franco-American scheme for resuscitating the 154 to I 
ratio is twofold—first, that if it succeeded, even temporarily, the 
result might be a sudden rise in the rupee from 16d. to 234.3 
second, that if it failed, there might be an equally sudden fall “toa 
point far lower than its present level—probably to 9, or even lower.” 
What Mr. Hallard would have us regard as a “colossal miscon- 
ception” on the part of Sir James Westland is, in fact, a “ colossal P 
misquotation of his own. The original is perfectly lucid and 
unanswerable—at least, we have, so far, seen no answer to it. 
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Mr. Hallard’s perversion turns it into nonsense very clumsily ex- 
pressed. The other “amazing statement” which Mr. Hallard 
professes to find in the “egregious ” Despatch we have looked for 
invain. The phrase “to set agoing a price-lowering agency in 
India” is much more suggestive of bimetallic pamphlets than of a 
State paper. Altogether, Mr. Hallard’s epistle is “a very good 
specimen of the sort of language used by professors of political 
economy in talking about subjects they do not understand.” 
THE WRITER OF THE ARTICLE. 


WEST INDIAN DEPRESSION: ITS CAUSES 
AND CURE 


To the Editor of THE OUTLOOK 


In THE OUTLOOK of April 2 Mr. Mayson Beeton, replying to 
my articles on “ West Indian Depression,” affects to smile at my 
suggestions both as to causes and cure. His smile is unpleasantly 
like a snarl, but in any case it is quite harmless. If, however, any 
proposal of a sweeping change in the system of government 
affords him so much amusement, into what an ecstasy of mirth he 
must have been thrown when he read Froude’s “English in the 
West Indies,” where similar views are put forward. 

And did Mr. Beeton smile when he heard the other day (since 
my article was written) that Mr. Chamberlain has “swept away” 
the elected Legislature of Antigua and substituted purely official 
government? Ifhe smiles at my tentative and cursory references 
to the possibilities of the West Indies apart from sugar, I envy 
him the truly Homeric laughter which he must have enjoyed on 
reading Dr. Morris’s Appendix to the Royal Commissioners’ 
Report, which is exclusively devoted to pointing out the un- 
realised wealth of these Colonies. Mr. Beeton calls for chapter 
and verse in support of my “allegations” as to the hostility of the 
planters, as a body, to the general development of the Colonies. 
This is mere “ bluff.” Mr. Beeton knows well enough the sub- 
stantial truth of my representations. Are they not to be learned 
from the chronicles of the West Indies for the last hundred years ? 
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What do the Royal Commissioners say? Here is one paragraph 
of the Report ; others might be quoted :— 

The settlement of the labourer on the land has not, as a rule, 
been viewed with favour in the past by the persons interested in sugar 
estates. What suited them best was a large supply of labourers, 
entirely dependent on being able to find work on the estates, and, 
consequently, subject to their control and willing to work at low 
rates of wages. 


Only this week, in the Court of Policy of British Guiana, the 
Crown Land Laws have been undergoing revision, and the Hon. 
N. Darnell Davis, Comptroller of Customs and Chairman of a 
Commission appointed to inquire into the working of the Crown 
Land Laws, stated in a speech that those laws had been devised 
with the deliberate object of locking up the land, and they were 
largely accountable for the general backwardness of the colony, 
as distinguished from the Sugar Industry (vide Report Court of 
Policy Proceedings, Demerara Daily Chronicle, April 20, 1898). 
Those laws, at which Mr. Davis lays so grave a charge, were 
made and perpetuated by successive generations of planter legis- 
lators. 

Into the question of taxation there is no need for me to enter, 
for I showed in my first article that gold is taxed in the proportion 
of twenty to one to sugar. In these circumstances it is not sur- 
prising that the gold-miners of the Colony are now memorialising 
the Secretary of State for relief from burdensome and excessive 
taxation. 

Mr. Beeton gives his solution of the West Indian problem, 
which is, of course, countervailing duties. I ask your readers to 
judge between us. Which is the more impracticable—a proposal 
to upset the fiscal system of the Mother-country, involving the 
harassment and possible destruction of large existing industries, or 
a proposal to remodel the political conditions of the West Indies, 
and to devote Imperial funds to their industrial and commercial 
development? 

ANGLO-WEST-INDIAN. 

Demerara, April 28. 





MUDIE’S LIBRARY. 


FOR THE CIRCULATION AND SALE 
OF ALL THE BEST ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, 
ITALIAN, SPANISH, AND RUSSIAN BOOKS. 








TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from , COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS 


mo... Guinea per annum. ; from Two Guineas per annum. 

ra DON BOOK SOCIETY (for | N.B.—Two or Three Friends may 
weekly exchange of books at the houses cS s 

of Subscribers) from TWO GUINEAS | UNITE IN ONE SUBSCRIPTION 


per annum. | and thus lessen the Cost of Carriage. 


Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms. 


Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post-free. 


SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 


NOW OFFERED AT 


GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


A New Clearance List (100 Pages) sent gratis and post-free to any Address. 
The List contains POPULAR WORKS in TRAVEL, SPORT, HISTORY, 
BIOGRAPHY, SCIENCE, and FICTION ; also NEW and SURPLUS COPIES 
of FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, SPANISH, and RUSSIAN BOOKS. 





MUDIE’S LIBRARY, Limited, 
30 to 34 NEW OXFORD STREET; 


241 Brompton Rd., S.W. ; 48 Queen Victoria St., E.C., London; 
And at Barton Arcade, Manchester, 





THE CATHEDRAL. 


By J. K. HUYSMANS. 
Translated by CLARA BELL. 
WITH AN INTRODUCTION BY C. KEGAN PAUL. 


Crown 8vo. 6s. 


‘*In many ways the most astonishing piece of fiction which has been 
issued for many years.” —Bookman, 


SIDELIGHTS OF NATURE IN QUILL AND 


CRAYON: a Book of Descriptive and Picturesque Papers on Rural Life. By 
E. T. Epwarps. Richly illustrated by G. C. Haite, F.L.S., R.B.A. Crown 
8vo. 6s. 7 
‘Between them, author and artist give us a book that is daintily beautiful in form 
and spirit, and that gives us pleasure in every page." —Scotsman. 


THE CID BALLADS, and Other Poems and 


Translations from Spanish and German. By the late James Younc Gisson, 
Edited by MarGarer DunLor Gipson. With Memoir by AGNEs SmiTH LEwis. 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 12s. 
‘One of the most important contributions made of recent years to our knowledge of 
this great branch of study.” —Scotsman, 
‘The perusal of the ballads will show how completely Mr. Gibson has seized the 
heroic spirit and rendered the quaint expression of the originals.” —Morning Post. 


‘* They are far superior to Lockhart’s.”—A ¢heneum. 


THE JOURNAL OF EMILY SHORE. New 


Edition. With Illustrations by the Author. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
‘This book is one of the most remarkable of its kind.”—Saturday Review. 





London: KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER & CO., Ltp. 
Paternoster House, Charing Cross Road, W.C. 
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SCIENCE NOTES 


HYDROGEN has been liquefied at last—a great achievement. It 
is interesting to notice that under the very roof where Davy and 

Faraday first obtained chlorine in a liquid 
Liquid Hydrogen state—the first gas to be liquefied—Professor 

Dewar has carried out the experiments which 
have shown the practical liquefaction of hydrogen to be possible. 
To ask, at once, what is the use of all this work is to show an 
impatient ignorance of the value of natural knowledge. Time 
will show. Already liquid air has found a place amongst manu- 
facturing processes. Let it suffice to say that the scientific im- 
portance of Professor Dewar’s announcement is difficult to over- 
estimate, and doubtless, as time goes on, he will show us many 
new phenomena, through the agency of so low a temperature, 
which will assist in the elucidation of some of the difficult funda- 
mental questions with which the physicist of to-day finds himself 
face to face. Hydrogen liquefies at about — 240 degrees C. ; air is 
solid at that temperature! Moreover it is a temperature between 
30 and 40 degrees -from the absolute zero, at which all chemical 
activity is arrested and life becomes extinct. Having obtained 
liquid hydrogen, the rare gas helium was liquefied as a matter of 
course, so that now every known gas has been reduced to a liquid 
condition. We desire, with all who are interested in the progress 


of science, to heartily congratulate Professor Dewar upon his 
success. 


It may have been noticed that, so far, we have refrained from 
referring in this column to the remarkable method suggested by 
Dr. Emmens for the conversion of silver into 

Argentaurum gold. The chief reason for this has been that 
there has, up till quite recently, been no attempt 

made to reproduce Emmens’s results. Sir W. Crookes, however, 
has now endeavoured to verify some of the discoverer’s data, and 
from information freely enough given has set up apparatus suitable 
for repeating the experiments. But in a letter to the AZining 
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Journal he has just laid bare the singular behaviour of Dr. Emmens 
in the matter, and has given there the results of the experiments 
in London as being absolutely negative. It is to be understood 
that these experiments were carried out from numerous details 
supplied by the discoverer himself, but whether some crucial 
information was withheld cannot be said. However, so far, the 
facts taken together are significant, and we are more than ever 


inclined to think that Dr. Emmens’s results are “too good to be 
true.” 


The lighthouse at Tompkinsville, Staten Island, in America, is 
remarkable in many ways. Its lantern possesses two lenses, each 
nine feet in diameter, and encloses a very power- 
Electric Beacon ful arc lamp of about 90,000,000 candle-power. 
The light from this intense source is reflected 
and concentrated by the usual prismatic glass rings, ultimately 
emerging as two dazzling beams, nine feet in diameter, and directed 
to opposite points on the horizon. In order to facilitate the regular 
rotation of the whole apparatus, it is floated on mercury and moved 
by means of a powerful clock. The lamp takes 60 ampéres at 55 
volts from an alternating current circuit whose frequency is 140 
cycles per second. 


Professor Rubens has introduced a new thermopile, not unlike, in 
some ways, the original one of Melloni, being in principle pretty 
much the same, but capable of giving results of a 
A New greatly improved character. The apparatus con- 
sists essentially of a number of iron-constantan 
couples, which are placed in a brass cylinder provided with two 
longitudinal slots 180 deg. apart, over which a sleeve with two 
slots, 90 deg. apart, is arranged, only one slot therefore being open 
atatime. It is possible to detect the ten-millionth part of a degree 
centigrade in change of temperature by means of this instrument, 
and it further has the advantage of being readily attachable to the 
eyepiece of the spectroscope. 


Thermopile 





EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE. 


FOREIGN ENLISTMENT ACT, 1870. Part I. :—The 


British Act. Part I].:—The American Act; and Notes of Cases on the Acts. 
With an Index in the Nature of a Digest, by Geratp Joun Wueever, M.A., 
LL.B., Barrister-at-Law of Lincoln's Inn, Esq. Cloth, 5s. 


OUR LONDON POOR LAW SCHOOLS: comprising 
Descriptive Sketches of the Schools, with a Map, and_ special Chapters on 
Ophthalmia, Finance, and Law; together with concluding observations by 
delegates. Compiled by WALTER MonnincTon, Inner Temple, and Freperick 
J. Lamrarp, Gray's Inn (Barristers-at-Law). 2s. 6d. 


RATES AND ASSESSMENTS: a Guide to the Law of 


Parochial and Local Rates and Assessments, with the Practice of the Union 
Assessment Committee and of Rating Appeals. By L. Gacnes. Cloth, 2s. 6d. 
Uniform with “‘ Markets and Fairs.” 

** Some handy work of this kind has long been needed.” 


Birmingham Daily Gasette. 
‘ This handy little book is welcome to all readers.”— Councils Gazette. 


‘* This is an admirably clear and compact manual."—Newcastle Daily Chronicle. 
“* Well-arranged little work.” —Manchester Guardian. 
“Is a very useful text-book...... Should be of service to all whom it concerns.” 


Bradford Observer. 


THE LAW RELATING TO MARKETS AND FAIRS 


and therein of Auction Marts, Sale Rooms, Hawkers, and Pedlars. By L. GAcHES 
Barrister, Counsel to the District Councils Association. Cloth, 2s. 6d. 


WHEELER ON PATENTS: Notes on Prolongation, the | 


Acts Consolidated, the Rules of the Board of Trade, Patent Office, and Privy 
Council, with comprehensive Index. Cloth, ss. 


THE MERCHANT SHIPPING ACTS, 1894-7. With 


Notes, Appendices, and a copious Index. By Jauns Dunpas Wuire, M.A., 
LL.M., of Trinity College, Cambridge, and of the Inner Temple and South W ales 
Circuit, Barrister-at-Law. Cloth, 7s. 6d. Second Edition. 


THE MILITIA OFFICER’S EXAMINER : from the Rank 


of Lieutenant to Field Officer. By Major H. S. Tomrson. Ninth Edition. 
Revised and Corrected to date by Captain Lionet Dortinc. 4s. 6d 


SCORES AND ANNALS OF THE WEST KENT CRICKET 


CLUB (1812-1896). Compiled by Puitip Norman. With Woodbury- 
gravure and other Illustrations. us, net. 


THE PRESERVATION OF OPEN SPACES, and of 


Footpaths, and other Rights of Way. By Sir Ropert HUNTER, M. A., Solicitor 


to the Post Office, and late Hon. Solicitor to the Commons Preservation Society. 
Demy 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 





LONDON : EAST HARDING STREET, E.C. 





IMPERIAL ROVER CYCLES 


HIGHEST CLASS MACHINES 
NOTED FOR STABILITY 


ANY MAKE OF TYRES FITTED 
TO ORDER. 





Fully Illustrated Price List of 
these celebrated Machines free 
on application to 


THE ROVER CYCLE COMPANY, 


LIMITED 
(Late 3. K. Starley & Co., Limited), 
METEOR WORKS, COVENTRY. 


LONDON : 4 & 5 Holborn Viaduct, E.C.; 157 New Bond 
Street, W.; 19 & 20 Old Bailey, E.C. 
(REPAIRS DEPARTMENT.) 
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Mr. W. G. Wenley certainly lays out his views upon Meteorology 
very clearly in a little pamphlet just published by him. It must 
not be expected, however, that the subject can be 
adequately treated in fifteen pages. His main 
contention appears to be that the atmosphere 
has a perfectly definite surface separating it from the void of space, 
and that therefore periodic disturbances can be propagated upon 
it just as upon the free surface of water. Following out this idea, 
he is led to some curious conclusions—for the most part rather 
out of the beaten track. It may be noticed that the Royal Meteoro- 
logical Institute of Utrecht report from their 254 stations that 
there were 119 days in which thunderstorms took place in the 
Netherlands during 1897. 


Meteorology 


An expedition to search for Herr Andrée is about to set forth 
from Stockholm. The expenses are to be borne by the Swedish 
Geographical Society. 





Rotices 


—_—~—— 

The Editor cannot be responsible for unsolicited manuscripts, but every endeavour 
will be made to return them when stamped and addressed envelopes are enclosed. The 
ceceipt of proof must not be taken as an acceptance of an article. 

Correspondence on public questions is invited, but letters must be brief and concise. 

ADVERTISEMENTS should be received not later than THuRsSDAY MorNING. 

ScaLe oF CHARGE FOR ADVERTISEMENTS : Back Page, £12; per Page, £10; Half 
Page, £5; Quarter Page, £2 10s. ; per Inch, 12s. 6¢.; Company Advertisements, per 
Page, £15. 

TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
Half- 


Yearly. Yearly. Quarterly. 

ia @ ha & a= : 
Post free within United Kingdom ......ee++eees 0 15 o 7 6 0°39 
Post free to other parts of the World.....+..+++- o 18 ° 90 o 4 6 


All remittances to be made payable to ‘‘ The Outlook Publishing Co., Ltd.,” and 
cheques and postal orders to be crossed; ‘‘London and South-Western Bank, 
Fleet Street Branch.” 


Orrices: 109 FLeet Street, Lonpon, E.C. 
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AVONDALE HOTEL 


HATGHETT’S RESTAURANT, 


Corner Dover Street 
and Piccadilly. 





THE BEST POSITION IN LONDON. 
LADIES’ WAITING ROOM, 
GOOD BAND, &c. 


LUNCHEON - - = 4l- 
DINNERS- - = = 10/6 
SUPPERS- - - = 4Jl- 


GARIN anp EUGENE, Managers. 
Dutru, Chef. 
Pouiakin, Band Conductor. 


All from the Savoy. 





FURNITURE 





ORIGINAL 
TASTEFUL 
DURABLE 
ECONOMICAL 


DECORATIONS 





175 & 176 SLOANE ST., S.W. 


WARINGS 


(WARING § GILLOW, Ltd.) 


175 to 181 OXFORD ST., LONDON, W. 





HOTEL VICTORIA 
LONDON 


Most conveniently and fashionably situated, with large number of Sitting and Bed Rooms en suite, and Single 
and Double Bedrooms. The Victoria Orchestra performs selections in Dining Hall daily during Luncheon and 
Dinner. Table d’Héte Luncheon, 1 to 3 p.m., 3s. 6d.; Dinner, 6 to 8.30, 5s.; and Supper, from 10 o’clock, 
Tables may be secured in advance. 


38. 6d. Also service & la carte. 





Open to non-residents. 


THE GORDON HOTELS, wmiteo. 
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THE WEEK IN BRIEF 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN’S speech at Birmingham on Friday, the 13th, created 
some excitement and even astonishment abroad. In Germany the Natéonal 
Zeitung declared it to be *‘ a declaration of the bank- 
ruptcy, not only of past English policy, but, what is 
more, of the whole power of England.” Since, how- 
ever, the full report of the speech has reached the various capitals, the 
language of the newspapers has become considerably milder, and the 
Berlin ost has admitted that ‘‘a mistake has been made” in imagining 
that the speech was so hostile to Germany. 

Some British soldiers, while out boating near Gibraltar on Wednesday, 
contrary to orders, attempted to land on the Spanish coast. They were 
fired at by a Spanish sentry, and one of them was slightly wounded. 

The Japanese garrison began to evacuate Wei-hai-wei on Tuesday ; 
the evacuation is expected to finish on Tuesday next. 

A contract has been signed and confirmed by the Tsung-li-Yamen for a 
loan from a British syndicate to construct a railway between Nankin, 
Shanghai, Han-chow, and Ning-po. 

A detachment of the Kassala garrison defeated a band of fugitive 
dervishes on the Atbara this week. 

Negotiations are proceeding in Egypt for the establishment of a 
National Bank with a capital of £1,000,000, privileged to issue notes 
payable on demand. The Government is to nominate a governor and 
two accountants. 

In the Lagos Hinterland the French have evacuated Kishi, a post 
almost on the ninth parallel, and the British flag has been* hoisted there. 
A pvnitive expedition, 300 strong, has patrolled the Onisha Hinterland, 
on the left bank of the Niger, and the district has now submitted to the 
Niger Company’s authority. On Thursday morning the Paris Figaro 
stated that in well-informed circles it is asserted that France has con- 
sented to give way over the Niger question. 

The position in Swaziland is critical. King Dunu having refused the 
summons of the Transvaal Government to appear at Bremersdorp on 
Tuesday, to explain the murder of the head induna, a conflict between the 
Boers and Swazis is imminent. 

It was announced from Allahabad on Tuesday that the relief of the 
garrison of Chitral had been accomplished the day before without a shot 
being fired. General Sir W. Lockhart has deferred till October his 
return to India. 

Great indignation has been expressed in Nova Scotia at the new 
Jamaica Customs tariff, for it is pointed out that, while Canada has given 
the British West Indies preferential duties, Jamaica has increased the 
duties on Canadian articles of commerce.—The Jamaica Legislative 
Council has granted £7,000 for an increased Militia force. 

Mr. Gladstone passed quietly and painlessly away at Hawarden at 
five o'clock on Thursday morning in the presence of his family. Telegrams 
and letters of condolence have poured in on the 
family, including touching messages from the Queen 
and the Prince of Wales, Lord Salisbury, Presidents 
Faure and McKinley, Mr. Cecil Rhodes, Sir William Harcourt, &c. &c. 

At last there is a favourable prospect in the South Welsh Coal Strike. 
Mr. Ritchie’s suggestion to confer plenary powers upon a general body of 
delegates has been accepted at a conference on Wednesday. As, however, 
proceedings were private, the explanation of his success is not yet to hand. 
The proceedings may still be very tedious, but the men’s demand is now 
confined to a 10 per cent. advance. 

The summonses at the Worship Street Police Court on Monday against 
Mr. Kensit and Mr. Hone, arising out of the disturbances at St. Michael’s 
Church, Shoreditch, were, after the examination of a few witnesses, 
adjourned sive die, pending an application to the High Court as to the 
meaning of ‘* Divine Service.” 

The Spanish-American war drags on; but there is little real war 
news. The United States attack on Cienfuegos last week had for its object 
the cutting of the Havana-Santiago de Cuba cable. 
This was successfully carried out. The Spanish 
Atlantic squadron, under Admiral Cervera, appeared 
at Curacao, off Venezuela, on the morning of May 14, leaving the port on 
Sunday evening. Since then its movements have been entirely lost in 
obscurity, and, owing to the United States war censorship, the movements 
of Admiral Sampson’s squadron are also practically unknown. It is 
reported from Havana that on Wednesday the Fort of Santiago de Cuba 
was bombarded by three United States warships; very slight damage, 
however, was done. It was announced at Madrid on Thursday night that 
the Spanish fleet was at Santiago de Cuba. 

On Monday Sefior Sagasta, in an interview with the Queen-Regent, 
tendered the Ministry’s resignation, which was accepted. He was then 
commissioned to reconstruct the Cabinet. Sefior Leon y Castillo is the 
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new Minister for Forcign Affairs (provided that he accepts the post), 
Sefior Gamazo, Minister of Public Werks, and Sejior Romero Giren, 
Minister for the Colonies. 

Prince Henry of Prussia arrived at Peking on Friday last week. On 
Sunday he had interviews with the Chinese Emperor and Empress at the 
Summer Palace. The Emperor is said to have been very nervous, 

The evacuation of Thessaly has commenced. Two steamers with 
Turkish troops on board left Volo for Salonika on the 14th. On Wednes. 
day the first ‘‘zone” was completely vacated by the Turks, Greek troops 
taking their place. 

The Frankfurter Zeitung has published what it claims to be en im- 
portant statement about a formal Austro-Russian treaty as to the partition 
of the Balkans into spheres of influence of the two Powers. To Austria 
falls Servia in the inner sphere, Macedonia and Albania in the outer; to 
Russia, Bulgaria in the inner, the rest of European Turkey in the outer, 
Count Goluchowski on Tuesday officially declared the story to be a ridicu- 
lous invention. 

Officially the Italian riots are declared to be at an end; but the Press 
censorship makes it difficult to learn the real facts. The official estimate 
of the number of deaths during the riots at Milan was 78 ; but it was re- 
ported from Rome that 500 bodies were taken to the Milan cemetery, 
Six officers and §0 soldiers were killed. 

The European Commission of the Danube has decided to begin the 
execution of a cutting, 5 miles long and 400 feet wide by 20 deep, con- 
verting the Sulina branch of the river into an almost straight waterway of 
35 miles from Sulina port to the Tultcha branch of the main river. 

May 14, James Guthrie Orchar, at Broughty Ferry, Forfarshire, aged 
72. Provost of Broughty Ferry, and well known as the donor of many 
valuable pictures to the town of Dundee, where he 
was partner in the Wallace Foundry. ——May 16, 
Major-General Henry St. George Tucker, C.B., at 
Torquay, in his 60th year. Late of the Bengal Army, and served in 
China in 1860. Edward Reményi, while playing at the Orpheus 
Theatre, San Francisco. After acting as adjutant to General Gorgey in 
the revolt of 184% in Austria, he received a free pardon. In 1854 he came 
to London, and was appointed violinist to the Queen. He was a great 
traveller. May 18, Sir John Cass, at Bradford, in his 66th year. Was 
a ‘self-made man,” who took a prominent part in Bradford politics ; 
chairman ef the Conservative Association there. —— May 19, at 5 A.M, 
the Right Hon. William Ewart Gladstone, at Hawarden, aged 88, The 
cause of death was failure of the heart’s action. 

May 17, in the House of Lords, Lord Kimberley, speaking or the 
subject of the Government Policy in the Far East, said that ‘Lord 
Salisbury a short time ago declared that China was 
upright. Mr. Chamberlain had indicated the 
opinion that she was prostrate. Would the pos- 
session of Wei-hai-wei enable us to keep China up in a friendly way? 
. . . « It was quite impossible to conceive that the mere possession of 
Wei-hai-wei would enable us to resist a Russian advance on Peking. . . . 
According to Mr. Chamberlain’s Birmingham speech, it was our duty to 
seek for alliances (which could only be directed against Russia). Had the 
Government so far advanced matters that we shall soon hear of a new 
alliance—not with the United States, as such an undertaking would be 
contrary to their policy, but with some other Power? If such negotia- 
tions were still pending, he could not imagine any step more likely to 
bring them to an untimely conclusion than the speech made by Mr. 
Chamberlain—unless, indeed, everything was on the verge of settlement.” 

Lord Salisbury declined, without due notice, to enter on the subject 
of Mr. Chamberlain’s speech. ‘* What China wants,” he continued, ‘is 
courage, and one of my defences of the occupation of Wei-hai-wei is, that 
it has a tendency to strengthen her against despair, to give her courage, if 
the occasion should arise, to stand up against her enemies.” The danger 
of allowing the occupation of Port Arthur to take place: syithout any 
corresponding movement on our side was that China would give way to 
despair, and believe that the domination of one foreign Power was the 
destiny from which it was impossible to escape. As to what would be 
done with Wei-hai-wei, he could not give any forecast before the receipt 
of reports from military and naval officers now on their way thither. 

May 19, in the House of Commons, Mr. Arthur Balfour said, in 
moving the adjournment of the House in consequence of the death of 
Mr. Gladstone: ‘‘ This is not the occasion on which to give utterance to 
any of the thoughts which naturally arise or suggest themselves. That 
occasion will be presented to-morrow, when it will be my duty, in Com- 
mittee of the House, to propose an address to Her Majesty praying her to 
grant the honours of a public funeral to Mr. Gladstone; and, in the 
case of that not being consistent with his expressed wishes, or the wishes 
of those who have a right to speak on his behalf, praying Her Majesty to 
give directions for a public monument in Westminster Abby in his honour.’ 
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| HATS, TOQUES, BONNETS, 


AND HEADDRESSES. 


The Birds 
come back 
in Spring. 





SPECIALITE: 
BRIDESMAIDS’ AND 
TRAVELLING HATS. 


Separate Stretchers & 


When all men’s 


fancies € 


keenly turn to 


are recommended 
for each pair of 
Trousers in use, 


OF att Hosters, Tartors and OUTFITTERS EVERYWHERE, or sent on receipt of POSTgL ORDER. 


Bronze, polished, 5/-; Army quality, nickel, 9 6 (for Great Britain only); for Colonies and Abroad, add w 


PARCEL Post rate for 4 lbs. 


Touraca Trapinc Co. a 0., 6 Putir Lane, Loxpox, E.C. Ww 
To the CONTINENT via QUEENBORO & FLUSHING 


ROYAL DUTCH MAIL. Has returned from PARIS, and ha 


sci tls Meinl on 6 jacinta ‘ ‘. ial ie a now on view a Choice Collection of 
wice daily in each direction. Day and Night Services. Large, Fast, and Magnificent 
Steamers. Actual Sea Passage by the new 21-knot Night Steamers 23 hours only. a a toy COMING 





Through Tickets and Registration of Luggage from London (Victoria, Holborn Viaduct, St. Paul’s, 
and Herne Hill Stations) to the principal stations on the Continent and vice versa. Through com- 
munications between Liverpool, Manchester, Birmingham, and Queenboro, via Willesden Junction 


and Herne Hill, wethout touching London. 14 PONT STREET, 


Apply for time-tables, &c., to the Zeeland Steamship Company’s London Office, 44a Fore Street, 
E.C., where circular tickets may be obtained at three days’ notice. CADOGAN PLACE. 


BECHUANALAND RAILWAY COMPANY, Lto. 


EXTENSION OF CAPE GOVERNMENT SYSTEM. 
The SHORTEST, QUICKEST, and CHEAPEST Route between 


EUROPE & RHODESIA 


VIA CAPETOWN, KIMBERLEY, VRYBURC, MAFEKING, PALAPYE, FRANCISTOWN, AND BULAWAYO. 











Trains with Saloon Accommodation leave Capetown daily at 10 p.m. for Bulawayo and vice versa. 


det Class. ond Class. Srd Class. 
FARES: CAPETOWN TO BULAWAYO, £18 8 11 £12 5 if £5 13 5 


AVERAGE TIME: London to Capetown by Royal Mail Steamer (5,951 miles), 17 DAYS, 
Capetown to Bulawayo by Bechuanaland Railway (1,360 miles), 4 DAYS. 


The Coach and Transport Services are being rapidly extended and improved between stations on the Company’s 


line and neighbouring towns and districts in Bechuanaland, Matabeleland, and Mashonaland. 





FURTHER PARTICULARS MAY BE OBTAINED ON APPLICATION AT THE COMPANY’S OFFICES : 


15 ST. SWITHIN’S LANE, LONDON, E.C. 


HERBERT CANNING, Secretary. 
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IN THE SELECTION of an ASSURANCE OFFICE for the purpose 
of providing CAPITAL SUMS at Death to meet FAMILY SETTLE- 
MENTS, PARTNERSHIP or other BUSINESS ARRANGEMENTS, 
ESTATE DUTIES, &c., the main question, after that of Absolute Security, 
is which Office will provide this Fund on THE Most MODERATE TERMS 
without sacrifice of the valuable right to participate inthe SURPLUS. The 
distinctive System of the 


SCOTTISH PROVIDENT INSTITUTION 


is specially suited for such requirements. The PREMIUMS are so moderate 
that, at usual ages for assuring, £1,200 or £1,250 may be secured from the 
first for the yearly payment which is generally charged (with profits) for 
£1,000 only—the £200 or £250 being equivalent to an immediate and certain 
Bonus. The WHOLE SuRPLUs goes to the Policyholders, on a system at 
once safe and equitable—no share being given to those by whose early death 
there is a loss to the Common Fund. 

The SURPLUS at last Septennial Valuation (1894) was £1,423,000. The 
additions to policies sharing the first time, speaking generally, varied accord- 
ing to class and duration, from 15 to upwards of 30 percent. More than 
one-half of the Members who died during the period (1888-1894) were entitled 
to Bonuses which, NOTWITHSTANDING THAT THE PREMIUMS DO NOT AS A 
RULE EXCEED THE NON-PROFIT RATES OF OTHER OFFICES, were on the 
average equal to an addition of about 50 per cent. to the Policies which 
participated. 


THE ACCUMULATED FUNDS EXCEED 
£10,500,000 STERLING. 
Heap OrricE—No. 6 ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH. 
Lonpon OFFICE—17 KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C. 
J. MUIR LEITCH, London Secretary. 


—_____... 


EMIGRATION TO CANADA. 
FREE GRANTS OF LAND IN MANITOBA, 


FREE GRANTS OF LAND OR CROWN GRANTS AT 
LOW PRICES IN OTHER PROVINCES. 


Also Cheap Improved Farms, 


CLASSES WANTED :—Capitalists, persons with Moderate Incomes, Farmers, 
Farm Labourers, and Young Men desiring to learn Farming. Special arrangements for 
Domestic Servants. 

Canada exports largely Farm and Dairy Produce. 

Canada has Gold and other Minerals in abundance, also immense Forests, Productive 
Fisheries, Important Manufacturing Industries, the Largest Area of Fertile Land avail- 
able for Settlement in the World, a"d a growing Import and Export Trade in all 
commodities. 

The Provinces of Canada are Prince Edward Island, Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, 
Quebec, Ontario, Manitoba, North-West Territories, and British Columbia. 

Pamphlets, Maps, reliable information and advice on all matters of interest to in- 
ending Settlers, and as to the Trade and Commerce of the Dominion, may be obtained, 
gratis and post free, on application to the 


HIGH COMMISSIONER FOR CANADA, 
17 VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, S.W. 


or to any of the Agents of the Canadian Government in the United Kingdom. 


Correspondence and Personal Interviews Invited. 





HE GROSVENOR HOTE 


VICTORIA STATION. 
BELGRAVIA, LONDON, S.W. 


UNDER ENTIRELY NEW MANAGEMENT. 








This Magnificent Hotel occupies the finest and most central position in 
London, and its management has been entirely reorganised by gentlemen 


appointed by the High Court of Justice. 


The Hotel is furnished in a superior manner, and contains upwards 


of 250 Sitting and Bed Rooms, as well as Elegant Suites of Apartments. 


PRIVATE ROOMS FOR PARTIES. 


The general reorganisation enables the management to provide the | 


highest-class DINNERS, WEDDING BREAKFASTS, &c., for which 





some of the finest suites of rooms in London are available. 


This Hotel adjoins the premier Railway Station of London, and is, 
therefore, most convenient for travellers to and from all parts of the South 


Coast and Continent. 
Telephone No. 113, Westminster. 


For terms apply to the Manager, J. W. APTOMMAS. 





LONDON, CHATHAM, & DOVER RAILWAY COMPANY 


ROYAL MAIL ROUTE & SHORTEST SEA PASSAGE TO THE CONTINENT, 


THREE CONTINENTAL ROUTES, 
DOVER AND CALAIS, DOVER AND OSTEND, AND QUEENBORO’ 
AND FLUSHING. 
Termini in London: VICTORIA (West End), HOLBORN & ST. PAUL’S (City). 


The Trains of the L. C. & D. Co. run alongside the Steamers by all the above routes 
at the landing places. 


LONDON AND PARIS IN 73 HOURS 


BY SPECIAL EXPRESSES. THREE SERVICES DAILY IN EACH DIREC. 
TION. Magnificent New S.S. ‘* Dover,’’ ‘‘Calais,’’ and ‘‘Lord Warden” 
now running in the Night Services. 


BRUSSELS in 73 Hours via Dover & Calais & Dover & Ostend, 


CHANNEL STEAMERS. 


. The Company's Fleet includes the New and Magnificent S.S. ‘‘ Calais-Douvres,”” 
‘Empress,’’ ‘‘Victoria,’’ ‘‘Invicta,’’ ‘‘Dover,’’ ‘‘Calais,’? and ‘‘ Lord 


Warden.’’ Most of these Vessels have made man 5 ithi 
DOVER and CALAIS. y passages within the hour between 


SWITZERLAND AND ITALY, via Laon and via Paris. 
GREATLY ACCELERATED SERVICES TO NORTH-EAST EUROPE. 


| The Queenboro’ and Flushing Route 


Is the quickest and most comfortable to Holland, Germany, and the North of Europe. 
The magnificent New Paddle Boats of the Zeeland Steamship Company have spacious 
Saloons and afford every accommodation. Fixed Day and Night Services. New 
THROUGH SERVICE (on Week-days)—NortTH oF ENGLAND TO THE CONTINENT by 
this route via Willesden and Herne Hill from Manchester at 4.15 p.m., Liverpool at 
4-5 P.M., and Birmingham at 5.45P.mM. Through Carriages, Flushing to principal towns. 


Through Tickets and Registration of Luggage to all the Principal 
Cities and Towns in Europe. 


CHIEF CONTINENTAL AGENTS, 


PARIS: Capt. A. W. Cuurcuwarp, 30 Boulevard des Italiens ; BRUSSELS: M. 
Ch. Niessen, 9 Boulevard Anspach; COLOGNE: M. Ch. Niessen, 4-6 Domhof; 
CALAIS: Capt. Riomerietp, Gare Maritine ; MONTE-CARLO: Messrs. SmitH & 
Co., Bankers; BALE: Messrs. De Speyer & Co., 56 Freie Strasse. 


Full particulars can be obtained on application to the Traffic Manager, Victoria 
Station, Pimlico, S.W. ; at Messrs. Cook & Sons, Ludgate Circus, E.C., 33 Ficcadiiy, 
W., and 99 Gracechurch Street, E.C. ; at Dr. Lunn’s, 3 Charing Cross and 47 St. Paul's 
Churchyard, E.C. ; or at the Offices of the International Sleeping Car Company, Cock- 
spur Street, S.W. 
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